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A vivid picture of a life 
that defied analysis and 
of an atmosphere that 
sparkled likethe waters 
of the Golden Gate. The 
mad, bad, glad days 
that, in “The Passing of 
the Argonauts’ City,” 
have now gone forever 
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STODEBARER 


‘*The Automobile with a reputation behind it.’ 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Model G 30-35 H. P., Price $3700 Model F 28-32 H. P., Price $3000 




















Make-and-break ignition, Simms-Bosch low ten- Jump spark ignition. Lacoste sparking coil 
sion magneto. Vertical motor 4 cylinders, 4 cycle. | and storage batteries. Vertical motor, 4 cylinders, 
Three speeds forward and one reverse. Positive | 4. cycle. ‘Three speeds forward and one reverse. 
oil feed. Exhaust vents arranged to act as a per- | Positive oil feed. Weight 2500 pounds. 104 inch 
fect dust protector. Weight 2400 pcunds. wheel base as in Model *‘G.” 


Equipment: Both models furnished with head lights, side lights, rear light, horn and full kit of tools. 
The splendid service Studebaker cars are giving to their owners is your best guarantee—that and all that 


is implied by the name ‘‘Studebaker.”” Cars may be seen at any repository or selling agency. 
Send for catalogue. 


Studebaker Automobile Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


Branch Houses Selling Agencies 
New YORK CITY, Studebaker Bros. Co. of New York, Broadway BOSTON, MASs. Harry Fosdick Company, 53-55 Stanhope St. 
and 48th St. CINCINNATI, OHIO  Hanauer Automobile Co., 115 E. 7th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 378-388 Wabash Ave. C%EVELAND, OHIO Central Automobile Co., 409 Erie St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Studebaker Bros. Co. of California, Office ERIE, Pa. C. R. Dench, 12th & State Sts. 

Cor. Market & 10th Sts. EVANSVILLE,IND. Orr Iron Company, 110-116 Sycamore St. 
KANSAS CITY,MO., Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 13th and Hickory Sts. ELMIRA, N. ¥Y. A. Lee Smith, Chemung Canal Trust Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE., Studebaker Bros. Co, Northwest, 330-336 E. CeLIN, Mo. N. L. Paige, Jr., 314-316 Miners Bank Bldg. 

Morrison St. OS ANGELES, CAL. Angelus Motor Car Co., 110-114 E. 3d St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Studebaker Bros. Co. of Utah, 157-159 PHILADELPHIA,PA. Titman, Leeds & Co., 317-319 N. Broad St. 

State St. PITISBUKG, PA. Banker Bros. Co., Cos. Baum & Beatty Sts. 

DENVER,COLO., Studebaker Bros. Mfg.Co.,z5th and Blake Sts. WASHINGTON, D.C. National Automobile Co., 1711-1713 I4th St., N.W. 

DALLAS, TEXAS, Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 317-319 Elm St. ALTOONA, PA. W.H. & L. C. Wolfe, 1011 Chestnut Ave. 

LOuISV!LLE, KY. Fitch, Miller & Co., 411 Kellar Bldg. 
TOLEDO, OHIO Kirk Bros, Auto. Co,, 713-715 Jefferson A’ 
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A CHARIOT OF LOVE 


By Mary Stewart Daggett 
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in Southern California; on neglected 

stretches of mesa land dust lay thick 
and ashen. Silvery mullein and gray 
“old man” were the sole rioters of 
parched, unwatered plants. Acres of leaf- 
less vineyard showed black and spiritless 
below the mountains. Even the live-oaks 
had lost the perpetual sheen of velvet. 
Dust-laden pepper-trees drooped wearily. 
Tall eucalyptus clumps did penance to an 
unrelenting sun that stripped their bodies 
bare and white; while from highest limbs 
fell yards of mottled, dry, beribboned 
fiber. 

Jane McCurdy’s practical mold had 
been too firmly set for the remote chances 
of humble foot-hill life. Born and bred in 
a Missouri country town, she had hated 
from the first her husband’s upland ranch. 
To her, the hazy mountain chain above 
meant literal captivity. On sun-warmed 
slopes she saw no beauty; felt no spell. 
When she stood alone in the open, the high, 
crystalline peaks appeared to taunt her; 
she was always longing—hopelessly long- 
ing to push them down. Once she toiled 
to the summit with a foolish fancy that 
she might see afar her native rivers, and 
the “goodly fleshpots” of old Missouri. 
But the climb through dust and thicket—- 
along the slender trail—had ended in a 


‘OR nine months no rain had fallen 


ruthless shock. At the highest point, the 
woman half maddened with homesickness, 
saw only other peaks ; still beyond—range 
upon range—blocking the cloudless sky. 

Jane hated all before her; saw below 
and above only useless, desolate waste. As 
she came downward, and homeward, her 
senses dulled to the prospect, she grew 
defiant, then morose. For a week Jane 
brooded above balls of carpet rags. She 
kept close within doors, or if she sat on 
the front platform beneath the shade of 
an awning, she looked always before her— 
down at the valley ; never behind at over- 
hanging peaks. In the wash at the mouth 
of the cafion she heard voices of Mexican 
neighbors, and scorned afresh their idle, 
simple joys. The shouts of children call- 
ing to each other in musical Spanish gave 
her no pleasure. 

Jane McCurdy was proud in a foolish, 
commonplace way. In a small Missouri 
town, locally famed for mineral springs 
and traditional exploits of notorious ban- 
dits, she had been as good as any one. 
There she belonged to the “four hundred” 
—that number of souls representing the 
community ; in fact she had once been the 
acknowledged leader of underbrush aris- 
tocracy. In those first happy years of 
wedded life, her husband owned a country 
hotel of note and popularity. The young 
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wife had fitted into the practical frame- 
work of “tavern keeping” to perfection. 
Until little Delia began to “take to 
schoolbooks” and ignore dust cloths the 
woman had been apparently contented. 
Live details fed Jane’s soul. It was not 
strange that she should resent the cruelty 
of nature, when her only child began to 
reflect the impracticable tastes of a senti- 
mental, visionary father. The mother had 
hoped for a daughter patterned after her- 
self. Yet in annual April upheavals of 
featherbeds and musty carpets, the house- 
keeper still found refreshment. In those 
days spring burst through joyous excite- 
ment; to get ready for summer boarders 
from Jefferson City and St. Joseph was 
an opportunity that never grew dull. To 
scold the “hired help” and then indulge 
them with-capricious familiarity, made ep- 
isodes worth remembering. At this time 
Jane’s life teemed with action. For the 
middle-aged woman, there was now only 
listless endurance, colorless existence. 

At forty-five, her face was browned and 
dried like a stale biscuit. She made no 
effort to protect her weather-beaten com- 
plexion ; rather, she seemed to have a grim 
desire to scorch out every lingering trace 
of former comeliness. To-day hard lines 
in her forehead dug deeper under direct 
rays of a noonday sun. Again she thrust 
her outspread palms against the air with 
futile, passionate longing. Why could 
she not push down the mountains? The 
eternal pile, scarred and tempered by 
snows and suns of ages, stood invincible. 
She was helpless—hopeless! Her hands 
fell limp. Her nostrils itched and stung; 
the unregenerated mesa seemed an ash- 
heap to her burning eyes. Above, a 
greedy vulture explored the blue; no other 
living thing was near. The silence was 
intolerable, and Jane could bear it no 
longer. When a locomotive shrieked in 
the valley, she sprang forward like a wild 
creature listening for its mate. A distant 
trail of smoke sullied the sky; without 
realizing what she did, she laughed. That 
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train was going East! going beyond the 
mountains—to friends—to the old home 
—to Missouri! The woman gazed afar 
as one in a dream; then a man’s voice 
broke her reverie; she screamed. 

“T didn’t mean to scare you,” said 
David. “I calculated you’d be expecting 
me. When I saw you out here alone, I 
thought maybe you was watching for 
me.” 

The mistake was evident when the 
woman turned her face. 

“Be you sick?” the husband cried. He 
caught her hand, but she tore it away. 

“Dinner ain’t cooked,” she answered, 
flashing to the house. 

David stood, hurt and wavering; when 
he heard kindling snapping in the wood- 
shed, he went slowly forward. Two days’ 
absence had budded no tenderness in Jane ; 
the man’s stooping shoulders told plainly 
that he was disappointed. 

“Don’t trouble to make a fire ; let’s take 
a piece,” he suggested kindly. ‘“Delia’s 
coming home at sundown; Hawley Cole’s 
promised to fetch her from Pasadena in 
time for supper. Why not wait till even- 
ing for our hot meal?” 

The wife glanced out from the interior 
of the dark little shed. Her face was ex- 
pressionless, but a plaster-stained lath 
quivered against her knees with premoni- 
tory symptoms. She shattered it sharply. 

“I’ve been leasing more land for bar- 
ley,” David began desperately. He stood 
like a guilty child on the verge of confes- 
sion. 

“Well?” Jane’s eyes gleamed. 

“I’ve got two hundred acres now not 
counting the ranch.” 

Still the wife made no comment ; anger 
tied her tongue. 

“This is God’s own country,” the man 
went on; “I ain’t going to give up hope 
just because the rain happens to be late. 
The wild fuchsias up in the cajion are 
blooming as bright and gay as ever—they 
ain’t give up getting a fresh drink. It’s 
going to be a great year for barley hay, 
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in spite of discouraging appearances. Be- 
cause it’s the last of December and still 
dry is no reason to doubt the Almighty’s 
judgment.” 

“You’ve learned your piece,” said Jane. 
Her voice was as dry as the most arid spot 
on the mesa. 

“T have for a fact. Hasn’t God taken 
care of these valleys for years? Of course 
there have been times of drouth and times’ 
of flood—just as visitations have been 
sent to every part of the world—even to 
Missouri. Don’t you remember the cy- 
clones? the pests of the harvest time?” 

Jane cracked three laths. 

“People ain’t never satisfied, anyway,” 
he went on. “Even down in Pasadena, the 
swells, with acres of bluegrass—flower 
beds blooming all the year round—yards 
of hose-pipe hitched to hydrants and gar- 
deners to water everything in sight, are 
complaining like spoiled children. Then 
again, the men running the Tournament 
of Roses have quite different feelings 
about a deluge at this particular time. 
These fellows don’t want a downpour until 
after the first of January. They say the 
country can wait for its big wetting, for 
once it begins to rain at this late date, the 
flower parade and the Roman chariot races 
planned for New Year’s are sure to be 
spoiled. If the Almighty respected selfish 
whims, His laws would be broke beyond all 
hope of mending.” 

Jane’s eyes flashed in the darkness. She 
could endure this sanctimonious atmos- 
phere no longer. Laths cracked like shoot- 
ing crackers. David paid no heed to the 
running accompaniment; his grave re- 
marks were well in hand. 

“I’m not going to sulk because I can’t 
plow in December, or in January. Febru- 
ary is by all odds the best month to put in 
barley seed. So I have just gone ahead 
and leased more land; done exactly as if I 
saw the mountains overcast, and knew the 
windows of heaven would open before 
nightfall.” 

Exasperating confidence glorified the 
man’s small, unassuming frame; his vi- 
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sionary face shone. Jane pushed by, 
arms overflowing with kindling; splin- 
tered laths scratching the dreamer’s cloth- 
ing like spiteful cactus needles. Then the 
wife changed her mind and wheeled about. 
Her eyes were blazing, She pressed her 
burden fiercely, unconscious of all but the 
madness of the man before her. 

“You say you have leased more land? 
More good for nothing, unwatered land! 
I’ve mistrusted for a considerable time 
that I was married to a fool—now I know 
it. No wonder Delia hasn’t any sense— 
teaching school when she might be living 
in her own house with the most prosperous 
young storekeeper in Pasadena, as fine a 
husband as any girl would care to win. 
But no, Miss Delia intends to do different 
from every one she knows. She favors her 
father, sure enough! When she hears 
he’s leased more useless land, she’ll be de- 
lighted.” 

David winced. 

“T’ve done my best,” he answered hum- 
bly. “Perhaps I ain’t always been suc- 
cessful, but it has come to me now that I’ll 
make a strike with barley hay. Oranges 
won’t bring good prices this year on ac- 
count of trouble with the railroads ; more’s 
the shame, when ours showed color early, 
with some trees offering four boxes. Still, 
I’m bound to sell enough to pay for my 
seed. Once it rains, I’ll plough and grow 
a crop of barley that will more than square 
our debts.” 

Jane’s eyes raised scornfully to the 
cloudless zenith. 

“Build an ark,” she jeered. 

David heard stovelids dancing in the 
kitchen. When he found courage to enter 
the house, smoke had risen from the chim- 
ney, and a pan of frying salt pork stood 
over the fire. He was used to Jane’s tem- 
per ; tirades confined to his own shortcom- 
ings he did not mind; when her abuse ex- 
tended to their young daughter he was al- 
ways hurt. But Mrs. McCurdy was often 
conquered with abject flattery. To-day 
he stood about uneasily, waiting for the 
usual chance to turn a compliment. 
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“You’re the swiftest woman I’ve ever 
known,” he ventured. “One never gets 
faint waiting for dinner when you cook.” 
Jane struck the sputtering pork with an 
iron fork. 

“You and Hawley Cole ought to make 
a combine to win prizes at Tournament 
Park on New Year’s afternoon. You 
know Hawley intends to run his four 
grays abreast in a chariot? Now if you 
went in for the egg and spoon race, this 
foot-hill region might have cause for 
pride.” 

“Hawley Cole’s a fool. ”Twouldn’t 
matter to me if he broke his neck,” the 
woman answered sharply. A hot flush 
swept her sun-stained face and_ neck. 
“What is that fellow coming home with 
Delia for, I’d like you to tell me? I half 
mistrust you favor his good-for-nothing 
attentions to our girl; but there’s one 
thing I want made plain—Delia shall 
never marry a California rancher with my 
consent.” 

Frying fat hissed amen. Then, in the 
near distance, came a thundering crash of 
mad horses, tearing clods from the upland 
road. 

“Speak of angels!” cried David, ‘“‘Haw- 
ley Cole practising for the chariot races, 
as sure as guns!” 

The man and woman rushed into the 
open, where a cloud of yellow dust half 
blinded their eyes. An instant later four 
thoroughbreds, harnessed abreast to a 
bouncing lumber wagon, flashed across the 
mesa. Cole, with reins about his body, 
bore back against a torrent of brute 
frenzy. He drove, hatless and scantily 
clad. His Roman cast seemed emphasized 
by the full, bronze throat rising like a 
column from his open shirt. The bare, 
muscular arms resembled rods of steel ; his 
long, sure hands were as iron clamps to 
flying horses. Through a funnel of yel- 
low, sunlit dust he tore.them. Hawley 
Cole—Jehu of the foot-hills—was master ! 
Ignominiously yoked, the thoroughbreds 
dashed onward, turned with a circular 
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plunge into a wider thoroughfare, swept 
downward to the valley. For Jane and 
David the moment was thrilling. Neither 
spoke until distant rumbling subdued 
their excitement. 

“Hawley’ll fetch first money sure!” 
cried the man. “There may be thorough- 
breds as good as the grays, but there isn’t 
a sport in the San Gabriel Valley that can 
beat Cole driving. When it comes to mas- 
terin’ crazy brutes, Hawley hasn’t his 
equal in any parts.” 

David’s visionary eyes warmed. 

“He’s bound to get that thousand dol- 
lars,” he repeated. “If the chap can run 
four horses abreast in a lumber wagon on 
a dusty upland road, he’s certain to win 
his race with a properly built chariot and 
a smooth course. Great Scott! mother, it 
was fine—wasn’t it?” 

He turned to his wife with restored 
equanimity. The woman, too, had forgot- 
ten her tempest of the woodshed. The 
weather-beaten cheeks glowed with an un- 
dercurrent of color; her hands clenched 
excitedly. Perhaps the daredevil exploits 
of Missouri bandits crossed her mind; if 
so, the receding thunder of this modern 
Jehu’s skill was refreshing. 

“You did enjoy it, didn’t you?” 

Jane made no answer. 

“Well, we’ll go down to Pasadena and 
see the fun,” the husband promised. Fresh 
hope enlivened his voice. 

“It’s to be a great day. As I passed 
through town preparations were in full 
blast. Everybody’s calculating to trim a 
carriage or an automobile with flowers; 
the procession, they say, is to beat all for- 
mer years. Schools are getting ready 
floats and tally-hos, and our Delia is about 
worn out plannin’ for her little ones. She’s 
all excitement about taking a prize for her 
room and building. ‘My turnout is to be a 
beauty? she told me this morning at the 
schoolhouse. I tell you, Delia’s game! not 
afraid to try her skill with any one. ‘And 
you say to mother,’ she called, just as I 
was leaving, ‘that I mean to take a first 
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*I DON’T CARE! I MEAN JUST WHAT I SAY! I WANT HIM TO GO” 
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prize. Tell her I’m coming home this even- 
ing to stay till to-morrow on purpose to 
trim over her bonnet for New Year’s day. 
If mother doesn’t plan to come to the 
tournament I shall be heartbroken.’ ” 

“Delia’s heart’s easy broke,” said Jane. 

However, David saw beneath a dry ex- 
terior a secret spring of interest; Cole’s 
reckless chase with the lumber wagon had 
overcome her brooding inertia. The man 
believed that his wife had virtually de- 
cided to go to Pasadena for a holiday. 

“If it only doesn’t rain till after the 
first,” he observed, with the ever-exasper- 
ating inference. “If it only doesn’t rain, 
there will be the greatest—” 

The wife listened no longer ; David, the 
dreamer, stood alone in the cloudless open. 
Maddened by his visionary attitude, Jane 
required a stimulant of frying pork. Yet 
withal, the wild rush of thoroughbreds 
had given the woman comfort. In some 
subtle way the recklessness of Cole’s chase 
had brought back Missouri and half-for- 
gotten exploits of country bloods. Later, 
David covertly watched her seed raisins, 
beat eggs and measure flour with the old 
spirit of earlier years. 

As the afternoon wore away a festive 
atmosphere pervaded the little foot-hill 
home. Delicious suggestions wafted from 
the kitchen, and even the wild fuchsias, 
which the husband slyly placed in the cen- 
ter of the supper cloth, were not con- 
demned as weeds. David’s heart bounded ; 
then, at sundown, Delia came with Hawley 
Cole. The girl’s cheeks were as fresh as 
her pink shirtwaist; her eyes glowed like 
blue flowers. The father asked no greater 
happiness than to behold his daughter. 

“We walked from the end of the electric 
line,” she explained gayly. “Of course, 
Hawley didn’t wish to use either of his 
horses, for from.to-morrow until the even- 
ing of the thirty-first he will have to stay 
in Pasadena and run the grays. Oh, you 
ought to see the splendid chariots, built 
after a true Roman model! Hawley’s go- 
ing to drive the red and white one, and 


wear the grandest costume! Won’t he 
look his part? And how do you think the 
grays have been named in the challenge? 
Delia! Dahlia! Delhi! Delilah!” The girl 
made her announcement with uncontrolla- 
ble pride. “Doesn’t it sound fine? Of 
course, you understand Delia leads the 
push.” She laughed, blushed, unconscious 
of her mother’s frown. 

Cole saw color flood her cheeks with 
happy, resolute eyes. Delia’s confident 
joy acted like wine in his blood. His 
brown skin quickened, and the bronze col- 
umn -lifted his Roman head to a deter- 
mined height. His sweetheart felt the sig- 
nificance of the pose. To her compelling 
nature there came the fancy to make him 
run his horses with herself always in mind. 
When he called to the flying four, shout- 
ing “Delia!” she, his own true love, would 
set their magic pace. Through her—and 
her alone—Hawley should urge his grays, 
should gain his laurel wreath on New 
Year’s Day. The smallest details of the 
coming race flashed through the girl’s 
mind, and already the man she adored had 
won it. 

“Dear, dear Hawley!” she cried, “you 
can not fail.” She placed her slender, 
magnetic hands on either side of the sun- 
browned face ; then she kissed him. 

“Now, you’ve got to win,” she whis- 
pered. 

The next moment was uncertain, for 
Jane McCurdy. seemed frozen; finally she 
began to thaw. David breathed hard as 
she slowly crossed the room and stood be- 
fore the pair. Her expression was set and 
unrelenting. 

“Come away from that man!” she com- 
manded. Cole’s arms tightened about his 
sweetheart. 

“Do you hear what I say, Delia Mc- 
Curdy? You’re up to pretty business, 
kissing men like any common thing !” 

Hawley started to deny the woman’s in- 
sult, but Delia forbade him to quarrel. 

“Let me explain,” she pleaded ; “what- 
ever you say will do harm.” 
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“No, mother,” she said calmly, “I can 


not, I will not leave Hawley. We are en- 
gaged to each other; I have promised to 
be his wife.” 

“You come away from that man’s arms ; 
do you hear me?” the mother shrieked. 
“I’m not going to allow such barefaced, 
shameless actions. I didn’t bring you up 
to bury you on a desert ash heap. You 
ain’t ever been much comfort as a daugh- 
ter, to be sure; yet for all that I don’t cal- 
culate to let you make a fool of yourself 
by marrying Hawley Cole. If you ain’t 
got sense to take a young man who wants 
you, and owns by all odds the best grocery 
store in Pasadena, I shan’t be tender about 
keeping you from a husband who spends 
nine months of the year loafing and wait- 
ing for rain to plant a few trifling seeds. 
Oh, yes! Life on this mesa is beau-ti-ful, 
beau-ti-ful !” she shrieked. 

Her eyes darted sparks. “Do you hear, 
Mr. Cole? Do you comprehend what I 
mean? My girl ain’t never going to tie up 
to a California rancher ; that’s flat. I want 
you to let go of Delia this minute; then 
you may leave my house!” 

“Mother!” cried David, springing for- 
ward. 

“T don’t care! I mean just what I say! 
I want him to go!” 

“Very well,” said Delia, standing at 
full height, “Hawley shall do as you say, 
but I must go with him.” 

“T forbid you to!” the mother cried. 

“IT am sorry to disobey you,” the 
daughter answered calmly, “but I intend 
to go back to Pasadena at once. It is not 
too late to catch the last trolley. If Haw- 
ley is driven from my father’s house, I 
will go too.” 

“Daughter! child!” David’s voice was 
full of tears. 

Delia put her arms about his neck 
“Don’t mind, dear old father ; you are not 
to blame. Hawley will take me back to my 
boarding place, and it is just as well, for 
I shall be needed early in the morning. 
Good night, dear old father. Don’t worry.” 


She smiled through tears, then went 
with her lover out into the early night. A 
curtain of falling gloom closed on them. 
David peered in vain across the mesa. 
Down in the valley electric lights motioned 
the lovers forward, but the father stood 
helplessly in reverberating darkness. At 
last the farewell shriek from the Santa Fe 
Limited going east broke the tension. 
Across the night swept the searchlight 
from Echo Mountain ; like a great electric 
hose it played on a black sky-line, bidding 
God-speed to the departing train. Caught 
by the dazzling spray of a circular flash, 
David saw the lovers. 


It was natural that Hawley and Delia 
should soon become reconciled to the in- 
evitable. Youth crowned with romance 
can endure much. For that night the 
girl’s eyes were wet and wistful; but on 
the morrow they shone with womanly de- 
termination ; when the man she loved spoke 
of his grays and the coming race, they 
glowed. 

The next two days were busy ones; 
there was no time for gloom. Every one 
worked or responded in spirit to the exer- 
tions of others. And at length the New 
Year dawned, bright, clear, yet tempered 
by soft white flecks of broken clouds above 
the range. The first glad sign of rain 
seemed lurking in rich shadows of over- 
hanging peaks. And over all, blue sky, 
pure with ocean’s breath, calm as June. 

Early in the morning streets became 
packed with an expectant throng. At the 
hour set for the moving of the floral spec- 
tacle a wall of human forms marked the 
line of parade. Suddenly bands began to 
play, banners and flags to wave. Then 
the procession went forward, led by a pic- 
turesque herald on horseback. The boy’s 
mount was a seat of bloom; his sounding 
bugle a command for general rejoicing. 
Following, with wonderful flower-decked 
saddles, rode the president of the Rose 
Tournament, the grand marshal of the 
day, and fifty aides, drawn from repre- 
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sentative ranks of men. Next marched a 
band, followed by a company of “crown 
valley” recruits, uniformed in white and 
yellow, made gorgeous with body cross 
bands of smilax and scarlet blossoms. 
Each man carried a silk flag of Amer- 
ican colors. Then came blooming floats 
adorned with flowerlike girls; the first, 
Grecian—perfect in touch and spirit ; the 
second, Puritan — correct, fascinating; 
and so on down the line, to superbly 
trimmed equipages drawn by prancing 
horses wreathed in blossoms. At the ex- 
treme end of the procession one hundred 
and fifty flower-twined automobiles vied 
with the rainbow to form a moving, blaz- 
ing band of color. 

Meantime, where were the tally-hos? 
—the sixes-in-hand, the fours-in-hand, 
drawing belles from Pasadena’s great ho- 
tels—and “dear little maids from school”? 
It is safe to say that the crowd almost 
stopped breathing when the most beauti- 
ful division of the wonderful carnival ap- 
peared. The spectacle could not soon be 
forgotten by strangers from wintry lands, 
for, hidden in banks of roses, lost 
among vines and blossoms, outlined by 
gorgeously clad outriders, gleaming with 
satin, glorified by youth and beauty, the 
marvelous tally-hos passed by. 

In the center of a coach drawn by Cin- 
derella horses decked with flowers sat the 
mesa schoolma’am. High up, like a full- 
blown rose with buds, Delia bloomed 
among her children. It was a great hour 
for the country girl, bred to no heritage 
other than a brave spirit and fine in- 
stincts. Admiration from the crowd deep- 
ened her color and sweetened her sensitive 
lips. A riper dignity touched the girl’s 
youth. Yet from the beginning to the 
end of the long, slow way to Tournament 
Park her blue eyes were hunting, always 
hunting, in banks of human forms, for 
two old faces from the foot-hills. Where 
were father and mother? What had kept 
them away? Delia asked herself the ques- 
tions with sinking heart. Was her mother 


still angry? And why was her father late? 
Perhaps he was not coming; perhaps his 
wife had broken her promise to join him 
in a holiday. But no—they would both be 
waiting in the grandstand at the Park. 
How foolish to doubt! Both would be sit- 
ting with Hawley, watching for the en- 
trance of the procession. And what if her 
coach took no prize? What would she do 
if she won no banner for her children? 
Then when Hawley ran his chariot! Oh, 
if her father did not come she must surely 
die! Panic seized her ; but she held up her 
head “and passed with flaming cheeks 
through the gates, around the circle, be- 
neath the gaping grandstand, before the 
judges’ tower, straight to a coveted ban- 
ner and second prize. As she had hoped, 
Hawley was standing by the side of the 
tally-ho when she received her award. Her 
father and mother had not come. Tears 
sprang to Delia’s eyes, yet she dared not 
weep. Smiling down through a mist, she 
asked for her father. 

“Where do you suppose they are?” she 
faltered. 

Her lover shook his head, wisely hiding 
his opinion that Jane had fallen into a 
fresh tantrum and refused to come. 

“Don’t be worried ; they’ll turn up pres- 
ently,” he persuaded lightly. 

“Of course, in full time for the chariot 
races.” Delia smiled quite naturally. 
“What a silly thing I am;-but do you 
know, Hawley, it was simply dreadful to 
muster before the judges for a prize. I 
thought I wasn’t going to get anything 
for the children; when the herald handed 
me my banner I nearly fainted with joy.” 

Cole laughed. Delia saw that he was 
nervous. 

‘How are the grays?” she whispered. 

“Splendid ; in perfect trim.” 

He picked up a small stone from the 
track. “The crowd’s tremendous, increas- 
ing all the time. The grandstand won’t 
hold the people pouring out from Los An- 
geles. Make haste and hand over your 
kids to their keepers; if we don’t hurry 
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we'll have to go without our lunch. Just 
see that swarm after coffee and sand- 
wiches! Those two great tents in the en- 
closure are for the swells. The Country 
Club and Valley Hunt are keeping open 
house ; strange they forgot to invite us to 


drop in!” 

“T think I will put on my ulster; I feel 
so conspicuous in this pink dress,” the girl 
whispered, as Hawley helped her from the 
coach. 

“Please don’t,” her lover objected. 
“You look like a big La France rose! I 
want to see you when I flash by with the 
grays. Did you know that you are to sit 
in the first row above the center boxes? 
You’re just opposite the judges’ stand; I 
had a devilish time to get the seats, but I 
managed it. You'll see the start, the half 
dash and the finish as easily as the biggest 
swell on the stand.” 

“How grand!” cried Delia. “Now if 
father and mother would only come.” 

But time wore away and neither ap- 
peared. Luncheon was finished; a crowd 
of forty thousand swarmed the bleachers. 
Handsomely dressed women, with escorts, 
residents of “The Crown of the Valley,” 
visitors from near and far, sauntered lei- 
surely through the oak-dotted enclosure 
and across a freshly rolled track to their 
boxes. Then at last the Royal Italian 
Band, from the land of the Colosseum, 
played “Yankee Doodle” for a cheering, 
expectant crowd, and the herald swept the 
course with his bursting bugle. The 
chariot races were proclaimed. In “Our 
Italy,” far from old Rome, in a natural 
amphitheater defined by “mother moun- 
tains” rich with amethyst shadows, encir- 
cled by an outline of live oaks, below a 
dome of semi-tropical blue, in the twen- 
tieth century, a race originated by Cesar 
was to be run! Once more for a maiden’s 
hand, for a laurel wreath, a young man 
drove a chariot, urged abreast four horses 
with the lash of love. To Delia, deserted, 
yet hemmed in by strangers, the thought 
was precious. 
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But suddenly she pressed her hands to a 
sinking breast, for red had not drawn the 
pole in the first race. Hawley’s rival had 
the inside; his color was yellow. To the 
girl the Roman ensemble seemed perfect. 
Wild shouts rose from the bleachers. 
Laodiceans in boxes, who feared prema- 
ture enthusiasm, condescended to clap; 
one young snob encouraged loudly, “Not 
so bad, by Jove!” Then came the thun- 
dering lined-up plunge of eight mad 
horses. The start was perfect. A human 
tidal wave rose up and struck the air with 
shouts. Forty thousand forms leaned for- 
ward; eighty thousand eyes strained on 
the course ; the moment was frantic. 

Delia saw all; felt the initial quiver in 
her lover’s lithe body, saw a girdle of reins 
about his waist, watched him brace like 
steel, beheld the awful dash of outside 
grays bearing close upon the leading 
bays. On tore both chariots, past the 
judges’ watch tower, past the vibrating 
grandstand, far out to the line of oaks be- 
low the silent range. Half round, yellow 
flashed in front of red, then the shades be- 
gan to blend. Little by little the deeper 
color crept along, blurring the vision of 
the crowd, almost stopping a girl’s heart 
when it wiped out in one wild second a 
golden spot on a flying picture. Cheers 
rose from the bleachers. Red was in the 
lead. Close to Delia an aged woman with 
silver hair tore off her bonnet and waved 
it by the strings. Yet the girl saw noth- 
ing, felt nothing but the oncoming of 
chariots. And now the grays lead; lead 
steadily, surely! Hawley had let them out. 
Now he was helping them with every nerve 
in his great straight body to find their 
speed. Delia leaned far over when her 
lover flashed beneath her, but he did not 
look up; the flying four claimed his eyes ; 
he was dead to all but the half goal just 
beyond. Straining to his utmost, his sun- 
browned face rising, set and heroic, from 
the bronze column, Jehu of the Foot-hills 
passed the judges’ tower and out on the 
inner curve of the course. Delia watched 
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vermilion thread the. track like a streak of 
blood from her bounding heart. 

And now at last the chariots were tear- 
ing onward for the home-stretch. The bays 
were gaining in an unnatural spurt. Yel- 
low flew with the breeze as the driver’s 
long, sure lash leaped across his horses’ 
backs. But too late came his effort. 
The attempt was vain, for the steady, 
elongated, flying range of Cole’s thor- 





AS THE HORSES BORE DOWN FOR THE HOME 
STRETCH DELIA SCARCELY BREATHED 


oughbreds had loosened as the wind. With 
a length to spare, the grays dashed past 
the goal. 

Delia sank to her seat, happy and 
limp, while the crqwd cheered on. Her 
lover had won. first half of his laurel 
crown. But too soon she remembered that 
a succeeding race, between fresh chal- 
lengers, must be run. The grays had not 
yet been tested with the winner of the sec- 
ond event. Hawley had carefully ex- 


plained the contest, arranged for four 
chariots. It was still uncertain which col- 
ors would blend in a great decisive dash 
for the laurel wreath and a thousand dol- 
lars. 

In vain Delia tried to calm her nerves 
during the interval ; in vain she endeavored 
to forget her disappointment of the morn- 
ing. She was sure now that her parents 
would not come. Yet, if her mother re- 
fused to forget the quarrel a few 
days back, there was no just reason 
to keep her father away. Delia gazed 
-dejectedly at two empty seats, and 
& wished for sympathetic friends to fill 
@m them. She felt like an outcast in a 
throng of glad spectators, and 
peered with longing far across the 
track to the sheds of the sweating 
grays. She knew that Hawley could 
not leave his horses, but still she 
pined for word or sign. Then she 
saw two Mexican children gesticu- 
lating wildly; she heard her name 
called by a boy who strove to gain 
attention, and knew that Manuel and 
Rosita, neighbors in the foot-hills, 
had strayed from the wash. Gladly 
she passed down her parent’s unused 
tickets, and soon the prattle of de- 
lighted youngsters brought her com- 
fort. 

When the second chariot race was 
called she had regained her compo- 
sure. If Hawley did not hold the 
reins she could look on with the siprit 
of the crowd. She saw plainly that 
the novelty of a superb spectacle 
had not lost favor; if anything, en- 
thusiasm seemed quickened. When fresh 
challengers drove into the natural arena 
the crowd cheered with whetted appetite. 
This time the men who stood in the char- 
iots were bloods of fashion, young pil- 
lars of society from the near-by “City of 
Angels” and from Santa Barbara. It was 
soon clear to Delia that white was a more 
popular color than blue, that fearlessly 
managed blacks were sure to meet her 
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lover’s grays in the decisive dash for a 
victor’s crown. Her judgment proved cor- 
rect. A second splendid race went to the 
challenger from Los Angeles ; amid cheers 
and smiles, the handsome youth in white 
became final antagonist to Hawley Cole, 
Jehu of the Foot-hills. 

The girl’s heart sank. She had lost no 
faith in Hawley’s skill, no faith in his 
thoroughbreds, yet all about her she heard 
nothing but praise for the blacks and their 
popular driver. The opulent environment 
of boxes seemed to stifle her. Tears sprang 
to her eyes, while she waited miserable and 
alone by the little Mexicans. But at last 
the hard interlude to her suspense was 
over. Again she heard the herald proclaim 
the great event of the day; again she saw 
her lover behind his grays. With the. en- 
trance of the last two challengers excite- 
ment was renewed, and partizan remarks 
came to her ears from all direc- 
tions. Some shouted red, many 
white. Then Delia beheld the 
rival blacks prance proudly for- 
ward, well restrained by a smil- 
ing, confident driver. The man 
in white played his new part to 
perfection. In the sunshine he 
looked a Greek and a conqueror. 
To the sensitive girl, alone with 
the Mexican children, every one 
admired the fair young blood of 
fortune ; all favored his midnight 
four. The maiden from the 
foot-hills quivered in every 
nerve when her lithe, brown 
lover lined up his thorough- 
breds for the decisive charge. 
But her eyes brightened, for the grays 
had taken the pole. This time Cole start- 
ed with an advantage. A moment longer 
Delia waited, then the trumpet sounded, 
and her poor heart bounded with her 
lover’s steeds. 

It might have been from over-confidence, 
engendered by a lucky position; per- 
haps it was the result of a less alert tem- 
perament—Cole could never quite explain 
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—but the unexpected happened. Scarcely 
beyond the line, the blacks cut across and 
stole the inner curve. Some said it was a 
superb exhibition of daring on the part of 
the driver in white; others muttered 
Foul!’ and a few cried out that the start 
had not been fair. The wheels of the 
chariots had almost touched! Now the 
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SHE PLACED IT PROUDLY ON HER HERO’S BROW 


blacks lead plainly. The moment was a 
hard one, still the race was not recalled. 
Like flying birds, white and red marked a 
skimming line. On! on! while the crowd 
scarcely breathed, so near the colors 
glowed. Half way round the course blacks 
and grays ran neck and neck! The very 
track seemed closed with a double ribbon 
of white and red. Frantic seconds fol- 
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lowed, so impossible it was to prophesy. 
But when the spectacle in the distance be- 
gan to curve, it was seen that the blacks 
had done their utmost. A desperate loos- 
ening of the grays would put them in the 
lead, and this Cole meant to do for the de- 
lectation of the grandstand. From afar 
Delia saw his plan, understood his hopes. 
The foot-hill man had been humbled in 
the beginning of the race; now he would 
humble the son of fortune. Delia read the 
set, stern face of her lover, saw him lean 
far out above his horses, heard him call 
their names in deep entreaty, saw them 
bound like deer, felt the lengthening of 
their fiery hoofs as they sprang across the 
half goal. Shouts lifted the girl’s once 
low spirits. Hawley would win, must win! 
Yet in the distance the blacks appeared 
closer to the grays and as steady as before. 
Delia dared not exult too soon. Skirting 
the purple range, the fickle track seemed 
to reserve its secret for a tempestuous, 
final moment, as the chariots shot below 
the blue. While the illusion lasted, silence 
held the crowd; then shouts burst the 
bonds of all convention. Cheering, scream- 
ing, howling, roaring—composite joy! 
As the horses bore down for the home- 
stretch Delia scarcely breathed. And 
but once Cole glanced behind him. In that 
flash he saw the blacks falling hopelessly 
away from the winged hoofs of his thor- 
oughbreds, and caught the color of his 
sweetheart’s hat. It was enough. His 
long, lithe body flung out above his grays ; 
the reins relaxed in his iron hands. The 
voice of the man from the foot-hills rang 
clear and determined. A girl in pink heard 
her name. “Delia!—Delia! Dahlia! Del- 
hi! Delilah!” rose to her tingling senses. 

“Quick, Delia! Quick, sweetheart!” 
Hawley shouted. 

“Take them over! There! There! 
sweetheart! We’ve won! We’ve won!” 
she answered with her soul. Beyond the 
goal she heard Cole soothing his excited 
four like a fond parent. 

- The race was finished; the bugle had 


sounded. With uncontrollable impulse the 
girl from the mesa flew from the grand- 
stand’s deafening roar. She wanted to go 
to Hawley, to be at his side when he re- 
ceived his laurel wreath. She could not 
wait for him to come to her; and with 
fresh eagerness she crossed the track and 
sped unattended among men and boys. 
Some one touched her shoulder ; she turned 
sharply ; it was her father. 

“Oh!” she cried, “you saw it? How 
glad I am!” 

Then: David’s set, pale face told her 
that something was wrong. 

“What is it? Tell me quick; has any- 
thing happened to Hawley?” 

“Your mother,” the man whispered. 

“Tell me! Tell me!” she pleaded. 

“We must get Hawley and fetch a 
nurse. The doctor says nursing’s her only 
chance. Her homesick heart’s been broke 
on the lonely mesa. She doesn’t know a 
soul about her.” 

The daughter took the old man’s hand 
and led him quickly forward. Down 
through the scattering crowd, past the 
Italian musicians, close beneath the 
judges’ tower. 

Hawley’s chariot had turned; it was 
now coming back. The grays, subdued 
but eager, pranced only with pride for 
their master. Delia almost forgot David's 
white face, almost forgot her unconscious 
mother, alone with the doctor on the deso- 
late mesa. Her lover’s victory had carried 
her beyond herself, buoyed her above the 
realization of sorrow. 

Then from the grandstand rose a great 
ery of terror. The vanquished blacks 
were running away. ‘Their driver had 
lashed them once too often; the tingling 
four were crazed beyond control. In- 
stantly the nearer track lost victorious in- 
terest for the straining, terrified crowd. 
Now the people had only eyes and senses 
for a flying speck of white, dashing, 
flashing, curving in the distance. Sudden, 
terrible death seemed awaiting the youth 
in the chariot. “Stop them! Stop them!” 
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burst from the frantic crowd, when bold 
horsemen shot out from all directions. 
But the maddened blacks flung past the 
breathless grandstand, still free, and aw- 
ful. Crashing, flying, crazed to all con- 
trol but the staying hand of Fate, they 
left the silent, awe-struck crowd for the 
course beyond. The driver’s face was 


no one fling the lariat?” burst from the 
frantic crowd. Yes; at last a man in 
streaming red hurried for the returning 
four, and Delia saw that her lover had an- 
swered to the call; saw Hawley motion to 
a friend to hold the grays, saw him snatch 
a lariat, leap for a horse, dash forward. 
A scarlet flash smote her eyes; then she 





*f GUESS I DIDN’T TREAT HIM FAIR,” SHE OWNED 


ghastly as he held his perilous footing. 
To keep the track was now his only 
chance. Far in the distance the snowbird 
chariot flew; then it struck the visible 
curve, and thundering on for the second 
time beneath the grandstand—on, on, on 
to a chase with Death. The youth still 
grasped his reins, but plainly his strength 
was going. “Can no one stop them? Can 


saw no more, felt only sickening waves of 
blackness, until the wild cheering of the 
crowd told her the blacks were mastered. 

It was a great deed, a great story to be 
told, but as yet Delia cared not for glow- 
ing details of the daring capture. Hawley 
—Hawley her lover—was coming onward 
in the white chariot. 

Then love conquered fear for Delia. 
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When the judge of the tournament again 
held forth the laurel crown she took it 
from his hand and placed it proudly on 
her hero’s brow. Hawley’s double triumph 
was her own. The exhilaration of great 
joy made her strong. 

Through dark weeks that followed, 
while her mother’s life hung in a trem- 
bling balance, the girl never lost hope. 
Hawley’s victory kept her brave. Always 
she seemed to see a sea of faces in the 
grandstand, to hear the cheering of the 
multitude for the white chariot and her 
fearless lover. And all through January 
the sky was as clear as June. Even then 
the girl in love never lost faith in her 
mother’s recovery, or hope for David’s 
long-delayed barley. Then one night she 
awakened and heard rain! Down came 
great drops, softly, then harder, melting 
at last the baked, dry mesa, sinking to de- 
sponding roots of every tree and shrub of 
a thirsty land. 

Through February and March the pre- 
cious rains continued. The barren mesa 
grew rich with warm turned mold; dusty, 
ghostly vegetation quickened and burst 
into brilliant life. In the valley began a 
dream of cleansed clear skies, of trees 
breathing anew, of flowers budding, of 
birds nesting. 

All this time Jane McCurdy lay like 
Jairus’ daughter. As yet the voice of na- 
ture had not bidden her arise; a sleep of 
death was upon her. 

But one day a pall descended on the 
mountains. Suddenly inky vapors wiped 
out the range; a cloudburst thundered in 
the cafion. From uplands to valley water 
tore its way, ripping sand from under- 


soil, cutting gulches, uprooting trees. 
Against the roof of the little foot-hill 
home a deluge fell with terrifying, uncer- 
tain force. For a moment no one dared to 
speak; then Delia and David fled to the 
room where Jane McCurdy lay sleeping, 
all unmoved by the tempest. A white- 
capped nurse bent above the bed, awaiting 
anxiously the patient’s slightest move- 
ment. When the storm brought no quiver 
to the woman’s eyelids, panic seized the 
silent watchers. It seemed impossible that 
Jane should sleep!, Yet quiet as one in 
death she lay. 

After a time the terrific downpour 
abated, but rain fell on—musical, drench- 
ing, refreshing rain, At last Jane Mc- 
Curdy heard it in a reviving dream, and 
opened rested eyes. Delia sank by the 
bedside. The mother’s bleached, thin hand 
reached feebly forth and touched her 
daughter’s hair. 

“Did Hawley win the race?” she asked. 
The girl told her all, striving hard for 
steady breath and fitting words. Told her 
of bursting spring, of a regenerated mesa, 
of virgin hills girt with Etruscan girdles 
of golden mustard, of trooping wild flow- 
ers, of David’s fields of rising grain, 
strong and sure for the coming harvest. 

“And mother, dear,” she caressed, “you 
and father are going home to Missouri, to 
be gone all summer. Hawley will cut the 
barley, and—get your tickets East,” she 
added, with a rush of overwhelming love 
and pride. 

Jane’s pale lips parted grimly. 

“T guess I didn’t treat him fair,” she 
owned directly. ‘Now call your father— 
tell David to come—I want him.” 
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THE CURB-BIT 


A RECORD OF SOME EFFECTIVE RAILWAY RATE REGULATION 
By Ethel Hutson 


“Texas wants capital; but craves not a dollar that would defy her laws in one instance 
and invoke them in another.”— Speech of James Stephen Hogg at Rusk, Texas, 1890. 


railroad-rate regulation, certain Texas 

statesmen made a strong impression on 
their colleagues and the country, because 
they spoke as those having authority,— 
spoke, indeed, as if they knew what they 
were talking about. 

There was a reason for that: they prob- 
ably did know more about the subject un- 
der discussion than the average congress- 
man. For every Texan knows that his 
state can and does regulate the railroads 
that pass into or through it; that its 
Railroad Commission fixes rates and con- 
trols the corporations with a completeness 
unknown in other parts of the country; 
and that these powers, exercised without 
other restrictions than the discretion of 
the commission, the restraints of public 
opinion, and the power of the State and 
Federal courts to review the legality of 
the rates upon complaint, have so far not 
only done no appreciable injury to the 
railroad interests, but have placed those 
interests on a more prosperous footing 
than ever before. 

Fifteen years of Commission rule 
finds the railroads of Texas increasing 
their mileage so rapidly that neither 
skilled nor unskilled labor can be found 
to supply the demand on railroad enter- 
prises ; finds the amount of revenue-yield- 
ing freight nearly trebled, the income 
from operation more than doubled. 

It is useless to explain, with the most 
forcible arguments, just how and why a 
plan won’t work, to a man who has seen 
it work for fifteen years. 

_To the Texans in Congress, many of 
the speeches made on the Hepburn Bill 


[: the recent debates in Congress on 


must have sounded as quaintly antiquated 
as do the predictions, in the scientific jour- 
nals of twenty-five years ago, that the 
electric light could never become a practi- 
cal success! 

All the arguments against the legality 
and against the practicability of increas- 
ing the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, brought forward in the re- 
cent session of Congress, were familiar to 
any Texan who could recall the cam- 
paigns of James Stephen Hogg, fifteen 
years ago; and nobody who heard his 
forcible speeches had forgotten his an- 
swers to these arguments; nor the fact 
that the Supreme Court had upheld the 
validity of the law which gave the Texas 
Commission much greater powers than the 
Hepburn Bill projected. 

There are some able speakers among 
the Texans in Congress ; but mere ability, 
mere eloquence, would never have pro- 
duced the impression that was produced, 
had those men spoken from no firmer ba- 
sis than theory alone. The newspapers 
and magazines are full of clever theories 
of rate-regulation—no two alike; and the 
country does not take them more seriously 
than they deserve. But the Texans had 
not only heard the whole matter threshed 
out in two hot political campaigns, and 
in a law-suit appealed to the Supreme 
Court; they were familiar with the prac- 
tical results of a commission that really 
regulates, with no light hand, railroads 
whose mileage is greater than that of any 
other state in the Union. 

Many of the states have railroad com- 
missions, of very widely varying powers. 
A few have the power of making rates; 
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but Texas, I believe, was the first to give 
her commission the power to fix absolute 
rates and enforce them, on its own ini- 
tiative; and certainly no other state has, 
through its commission, a firmer hold on 
the transportation corporations. This is 
partly due to the laws and constitution of 
Texas; partly to the character of the men 
who have served on the commission, and 
to that of its first chairman, ex-Senator 
Reagan, in particular; and partly to the 
fact that it was in Texas that this re- 
markable experiment in strict govern- 
mental regulation without government 
ownership, was tried. 

For I do not know another state in 
which the people so generally hold the 
views which produced both that commis- 
sion and the laws which it was created to 
enforce. 

These views may be stated briefly : 

1. A corporation is the creature of the 
state; it has, therefore, no natural rights 
as a person has, but only such privileges 
as the state may give it. 

2. It is created to serve the people; if, 
instead, it becomes strong and insolent, 
and oppresses them, it should be de- 
stroyed, not by violence and anarchy, but 
by the legal action of the state which cre- 
ated it and can revoke its charter. 

3. The power which creates and which 
may destroy may also limit; and so the 
state may, and should, control corporate 
activity as the welfare of the people de- 
mands, subject only to the constitutional 
limitations which forbid confiscation or 
destruction of property. 

On these three propositions, to which 
few Texans, I believe, would refuse as- 
sent, are based the laws regulating trans- 
portation within that great state. The 
size of the state, and some other condi- 
tions peculiar to it, have made it possible 
to enforce these laws with a completeness 
which might not be achieved elsewhere. 

Let me illustrate that point, as well as 
what I said just now of the Texan theory 
of controlling your corporate monster by 
legal means, by a tale, which may not be 


true, but is an admirably illuminative 
parable just here. 

It happened, I think, many years ago, 
before there was a commission. On the 
line of that great railroad which links the 
Mississippi with the Pacific there was, and 
is, a tiny station called—most appropri- 
ately—“Liberty.” It is not an imposing 
place even now; the drummer will tell you, 
as the train halts before the dingy sta- 
tion, the story of the weary traveler who, 
when told that this was Liberty, made 
answer: “Give me death!’ But the train 
does stop there, even if it chances to be 
the “Sunset Flyer.” Consult your time- 
card, and you’ll find that all trains stop at 
Liberty, as at Houston and San Antonio. 

If there happens to be an old railroad 
surveyor on the car, he may explain the 
anomaly by telling you the legend of 
Liberty’s audacious “hold-up” of the 
great transcontinental line: how, when 
that line put on its first fast through 
train, and schedules were changed to allow 
the express to make its long trip as swift- 
ly as possible, Liberty was offered, like 
many another station of similar unimpor- 
tance, the indignity of a mere “flag- 
stop.” But this was not to be tamely 
borne in Liberty, Texas, which, though 
small and commercially weak, was one of 
the oldest settlements in the state, and 
still held her lands under the old Spanish 
charter. So she protested; the haughty 
railroad officials only smiled. Then she 
passed an ordinance which limited the 
speed of trains within her limits to six 
miles an hour. That did not worry the 
officials till they found that under the old 
Spanish land grant her limits were legally 
“three. leagues of land”—and that it 
would take one hour and a half for their 
“Sunset Flyer” to cover that nine miles 
of stubborn independence! The Southern 
Pacific promptly surrendered, and to-day 
all trains are scheduled to stop at Liberty. 

For the truth of this story I do not 
vouch, but it might easily have happened 
—in Texas, and perhaps nowhere else. 
The parallel to this picturesque tale is 
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easy to find in the control our commission 
exercises to-day over all the railroads in 
the state—a control which may seem at 
first glance a tyrannical hold-up, but 
which is in reality a strictly legal exercise 
of the people’s belief that the corporations 
to which they have given life (and fran- 
chises) are their servants, and shall never 
become their masters. In New Jersey, or 
in Pennsylvania, these views do not seem 
’ to dominate public sentiment ; in Delaware 
or Rhode Island the vast area that gives 
emphasis to the laws passed in “Liberty, 
Texas,” might be lacking; even in states 
as large as Iowa the lack of interstate 
traffic, and the fact that comparatively 
few of the roads crossing it are state cor- 
porations, makes it necessary for Iowa’s 
commission to be polite and deprecatory 
rather than peremptory, while in Massa- 
chusetts the commission is even more mod- 
est, and can only advise and suggest. 

It is quite possible, therefore, that a 
commission with powers similar to these 
we are going to look into would be con- 
sidered almost despotic in other communi- 
ties. 

On the other hand, Texas would find a 
commission of the New England type 
about as useful as a snaffle bit or an Eng- 
lish “pad” saddle. It is well to remember, 
though, that the absoluteness of the pow- 
ers given does not necessarily imply a 
tyrannical use of these powers. The Tex- 
an is used to riding with a severe curb 
and a loose rein; the large spur he always 
wears is not so cruel as a small, sharp one; 
and his heavy saddle fits his horse’s back 
so well that he gets the maximum of serv- 
ice from his pony at a minimum of dis- 
comfort to both man and beast. 

Let us, then, examine his methods of 
controlling the corporate creatures that 
have so largely taken the place of his 
pony, his mule and his ox as beasts of 
burden. If we find that he has not . tarved 
them nor otherwise maltreated them, per- 
haps these curb-bit methods may be found 
adjustable to similar conditions elsewhere. 
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The father of the Railroad Commission 
of Texas, and of most of the legislation 
that it was created to enforce, was James 
Stephen Hogg—a strong and fearless 
man, whose recent death has made people 
begin to realize that as a political thinker 
he was, in his prime, perhaps twenty years 
ahead of his generation. They called him 
an agitator and a demagogue fifteen years 
ago, and to-day you may hear almost any 
respectable citizen of Texas say: “Well, 
I opposed Hogg and the railroad com- 
mission law in 1890, but to-day I see that 
Hogg was right, and the commission law 
one of the best things that ever happened 
to Texas.” 

When Hogg became a candidate for 
governor in 1890 he had already been 
attorney-general for four years. He had 
found on the statute books laws regulat- 
ing railways which were not enforced. He 
set to work to prosecute for violations of 
these as of other laws. He learned several 
things: first, that it would take all his 
time, and more, to prosecute for all the 
infringements of the laws by railway cor- 
porations alone, and there were a few 
other people in Texas who broke the laws 
and needed his occasional attention; sec- 
ond, that with their salaried lawyers and 
practically limitless resources the corpora- 
tions could protract litigation endlessly, 
obstruct the courts with thousands of con- 
tested cases, and wear out both the prose- 
cution and the injured interests at stake; 
and third, that many of the laws he was 
supposed to enforce were inadequate be- 
cause they contained no penalty, or none 
to terrify a wealthy corporation, to whom 
fines were immaterial. 

He was in the position of a school 
teacher who finds his school demoralized 
by the presence of overgrown bullies, too 
big for switching, who oppress the de- 
fenseless, defy authority, and prevent by 
their insolence and the necessity of con- 
stant warfare against them the main- 
tenance of discipline among the rest. 

What Texas needed was a truant school 
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for her railroads, and she got it. James 
Stephen Hogg saw to it that the Railroad 
Commission established in Texas in 1891 
was an effective truant school for the 
transportation corporations of that state. 

When the question of governmental 
regulation of vast corporate interests is 
discussed, there are always some to say: 
“Ah, well, what’s the use of trying to do 
anything along that line? Can’t the rail- 
roads buy your commissioners off? With 
all their money, they can own the commis- 
sion as they own the legislature, and three 
men will come cheaper than fifty or a hun- 
dred and fifty.” And people have asked: 
“Now, don’t you find that the railroads 
‘an handle the commission and get what 
they want—for a price, of course?” 

I wondered myself about that in the be- 
ginning of this inquiry. Texans with 
whom I talked seemed pretty confident 
that the commission was straight; it 
might make mistakes of judgment, being 
made of ordinary clay; but no one seemed 
to think there was any “graft” in that de- 
partment of public service—“The com- 
mission is all right if it can be kept out of 
> was the general sentiment. 

But it was important to know if the 
railroads really did own the commission, 
for, if so, the best laws would soon be 
worthless. It happened that the first men 
I questioned about the effects of the com- 
mission’s rule were railroad men. The re- 
plies received were various, but one char- 
acteristic colored them all—a tone of re- 
sentful submission, so ludicrously like that 
of a well-thrashed schoolboy speaking of 
a stern schoolmaster that I almost looked 
for blackboards and desks to appear in 
the background. You’ve heard a_ boy 
boasting of the strength of the school- 
master’s arm, and proudly showing the 
marks on his bare calves? 

It was the law, they said, and as long 
as it was the law they would obey—and 
individually they esteemed the commis- 
sioners—but they had sore grievances, 
and suffered many things at the hands of 
the greedy shipper and the disciplinary 


commission ; and mostly they did not make 
expenses on their Texas business— 

“Yet you keep out of bankruptcy?” 

Because their parent systems supported 
them, they explained. And it was plain 
that there were times when the authority 
of the parent system and that of the com- 
mission schoolmaster conflicted. But there 
was no evidence of a relaxation of control 
on either hand. Nor do I believe that the 
railroads “own” the commission, of which 
their representatives speak with such a 
curious mixture of resentment and respect. 
It was too much like the mingled awe and 
rebelliousness with which the Young Bar- 
barians of Ian Maclaren’s delightful 
schoolboy book regarded their master 
“Bull-dog,” of painful memory. 

This is probably due in great part to 
the character of the man whom Governor 
Hogg chose to be master of his truant 
school. Look at a picture of Judge Rea- 
gan, first chairman of the commission: 
“Bull-dog” would be a good nickname for 
him. Yet even the railroads have not a 
word against him; a man of absolute fair- 
ness, they say, just, upright, fearless. It 
is often said that “every man has his 
price,” and some men seem to value them- 
selves rather low. The people of Texas 
believed that the man selected by Governor 
Hogg held his personal honor somewhat 
above the aggregate capitalization of all 
the transportation interests in the country 
—watered stocks and fraudulent bonds 
included—which seemed to them a reason- 
able “margin of safety.” Reagan re- 
signed his seat as United States senator to 
take the less honorable, less conspicuous 
and more arduous task of holding in check 
the combinations of capital that were 
threatening to dominate the state. Under 
his guidance the “truant school’ carried 
on the work of reform begun by Hogg 
when attorney-general. 

Before he became governor, Hogg had 
enfo ‘ced laws that required railroads to 
maintain roadbeds and run trains regu- 
larly; laws prohibiting pools; laws re- 
quiring corporations doing business in 
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Texas to maintain general offices in the 
state. In one notable case he had placed 
a road in the hands of a receiver because 
it had been loaded with fraudulent indebt- 
edness and was in a condition of ruinous 
neglect and inefficiency. This, he claimed, 
with pride, was the first case in the history 
of this country where a receiver had been 
appointed at the instance of a state to ad- 
just the affairs of a mismanaged railroad. 
Those familiar with the abuses which 
grew out of federal receiverships appoint- 
ed at the suit of interested stockholders 
can see cause for the attorney-general’s 
pride. Texans still remember some fed- 
eral receivers whose “reputations” were 
hopelessly injured by disclosures in the 
court room. In 1893 there were 3,357 
miles of Texas railway in the hands of 
receivers; to-day there are but ninety- 
two. 

But we are going too fast. To go back 
to the work done by the attorney-general : 
his vindications of the law served as a 
blazed trail to the commission in cutting 
their way through the tangle of con- 
flicting interests and _ long-established 
“grafts.” When he became governor he 
urged the legislature to create a commis- 
sion with full mandatory regulative pow- 
ers, and it did so. 

At the first regular session of the 
twenty-third legislature a law was passed, 
approved April 3, 1891, providing for 
the establishment of ‘a railroad commis- 
sion, to be composed of three citizens ap- 
pointed by the governor, with power to 
regulate the railroads of the state, and to 
enforce all the laws of the state pertain- 
ing to railroads. 

This body was given power and was 
required to adopt all necessary rates; to 
correct abuses; to prevent extortion and 
unjust discrimination ; to adopt classifica- 
tions uniform throughout the state, but to 
fix different rates, where necessary, for 
different lines ; to fix joint rates. 

It was also to be a tribunal to hear com- 
plaints from any interested parties, and to 
call witnesses, take depositions, administer 
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believe very few people, not economists or 
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oaths, and punish for contempt. It had 
power to examine the books of all trans- 
portation companies, including express 
companies (which were also placed under 
its jurisdiction, though street railways 
were not), to ascertain the cost of all rail- 
ways in the state, and to prescribe a sys- 
tem of bookkeeping, with annual statis- 
tical reports. 

Power to insist upon the maintenance of 
tracks, depots and safety devices, upon 
the running of trains on time, and upon 
the furnishing of empty cars when re- 
quired, was also given. 

No rate can be made without an open 
hearing, in which the railroads, their law- 
yers, and any person who wishes may 
appear and show evidence to prove what 
the result of any change may be. But the 
rate, once made, goes into effect in twenty 
days, and may only be set aside upon suit 
of the railroad company or other party 
dissatisfied, proving in a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction in Travis County that 
the rates complained of are unreasonable 
and unjust. 

Schedules of all rates made are sent to 
each railroad, and must be printed in type 
not less than pica and posted in a con- 
spicuous place at each depot. 

“Extortion” and “unjust discrimina- 
tion” are defined by the same statute and 
forbidden, under heavy fines. 

All violations of the laws by railroads 
must be reported to the attorney-general 
for prosecution. 

It will be seen that the power to make 
rates was only one of the commission’s 
functions, and, as we shall see later, others 
scarcely less important were added by 
subsequent legislatures. It was required 
also to make annual reports to the gov- 
ernor, and from these many valuable les- 
sons may be learned. To the student of 
economics perhaps no part of its work is 
more important than the statistical tables 
and the valuations of railway properties ; 
but these—if you will pardon me—we 
shall not consider at all, partly because I 
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engineers, read statistics intelligently ; 
partly because I find them dry myself, and 
I imagine you may, too, and partly be- 
cause I have found that no falsehood is so 
gross that it can not be proved true by a 
clever—or an ignorant—use of statistics. 
For instance, we have recently had writers 
in different periodicals proving by the use 
of the same statistics that European rates 
are lower atid higher than American! 
Figures are as dangerous as firearms in 
unskilled or unscrupulous hands. 

o, if you really crave averages, per- 
centages, ton-mile rates and information 
as to the amount and value of permanent 
improvements in railroad property in 
Texas in the last fifteen years, I can only 
refer you to the commission’s reports. It 
is no part of my purpose to pander to a 
morbid taste for statistics. 

But when we come to. consider how the 
commission set about its task of making 
rates, we find ourselves involved in a ques- 
tions of economics, after all. 

Judge Reagan believed, with all the 
tenacity of his great nature, that the only 
right rule in rate-making was to charge 


so much per ton per mile, with a terminal. 


charge for handling; in effect, to base 
each charge upon the cost of the service 
rendered. He was, however, too wise a 
man to attempt to revolutionize the basis 
on which rates had up to that time been 
made by a sweeping application of this 
rule. For traffic managers, making rates 
by rule-of-thumb, as it were, had ignored 
cost of service, and based their rates 
rather on the value of the service to the 
shipper than on its cost to the railroad, 
“charging,” as they were accustomed to 
phrase it, “what the traffic would bear,” 
with results that seemed, to the public and 
to the political economist, rankly unjust, 
discriminating sorely against the small 
dealer and the local traffic. 

So Judge Reagan and his fellow com- 
missioners made slow and cautious experi- 
ments at first, and before they had been at 
it a year admitted frankly that “rate- 
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making was not:one of the exact sciences” 
—but still endeavored for a good many 
years to reduce rates to a mileage basis. 
This, however, has not been accomplished, 
and nowadays the writers on “economics” 
having gone a little deeper into the eco- 
nomical aspect of the case, and being less 
concerned, perhaps, with its political side 
than the writers on “political economy” 
of twenty-five years ago, are telling us 
that the traffic managers are right and the 
theorists and politicians wrong in their 
choice of the principle on which transpor- 
tation rates should be based. 

Their reasons are, briefly: A railroad 
represents a large amount of time, money 
and skill permanently invested. The cost 
of moving each load is a very insignificant 
fraction compared with the fixed charges 
which must be paid whether that load is 
moved or not. So the road can afford to 
take traffic at very low rates, rather than 
not take it; it is hard to find out just how 
much it does cost to move any given load, 
but as long as the aggregate of gross 
earnings covers cost of service, with (nor- 
mally) a fair profit on capital invested, 
the traffic may, without unfairness, be 
classified according to value of service, 
and the rates adjusted on these classes by 
“charging what the traffic will bear.” 

For any one can see that coal and crude 
iron ore and clay will not bear the same 
rates as crockery or steel; nor lime and 
sand as quinine and alcohol; nor raw cot- 
ton as calico; nor lumber as glass. Value, 
and fragility, and other considerations, 
must determine these groupings. 

Nor are all local discriminations un- 
just. It is fair that the roads should give 
lower rates to New York or New Orleans, 
where cars may be filled going and com- 
ing, than to Waycross or Tupelo, where 
the cars that carry melons or cotton to 
port may have to return empty. 

It is fair, too, to allow the railways to 
lower their rates between New Orleans and 
St. Louis, or the bulk of the traffic will 
choose the cheaper river route. And if 
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water competition may be met without in- 
justice, so may rail. Dallas, therefore, 
may not feel aggrieved if St. Louis gets 
lower rates because of the steamboats on 
the Mississippi, nor San Angelo, with her 
one railroad, if Dallas gets lower rates be- 
cause of her eight competing lines. Prob- 
ably San Angelo’s rates would be higher 
if the road were obliged to renounce its 
share of the Dallas traffic, which, as long 
as it pays a bare margin above actual cost 
of moving, helps to pay fixed charges. 

“The commission found in existence,” 
says their first report, “a system of 
freight rates adopted by the railroad com- 
panies composed in part of mileage rates 
for short distances, and for longer dis- 
tances of ‘blanket’? or ‘common point’ 
rates; and also found the rates within the 
state much higher per mile than corre- 
sponding rates from other states.” 

To equalize these inequalities and not 
endanger commercial stability, the com- 
mission had to make, as we have said, cau- 
tious changes. On the ground that many 
of the roads were carrying freight at less 
than the published rates, it lowered a num- 
ber of rates, but kept the rates, as a rule, 
higher than the interstate rates, and 
higher than rates in other states. For they 
knew that justice to the roads required 
higher rates in a sparsely settled country. 
But many of these reductions were made 
at the request of the roads themselves, and 
their object was “to stimulate production 
within the state, to increase manufac- 
tories, to induce larger investments of 
capital, give more employment and wages 
to labor, to increase the traffic of the rail- 
roads and their revenue.” 

The purpose of the commission’s 
changes was, frankly, such local protec- 
tion as was consistent with fair returns to 
the transportation companies. These had 
figured their profits from local and from 
long-distance traffic on widely different 
bases: the first on the basis of high rates 
and small volume of traffic and a large 
percentage of profit; the second on the 
basis of low rates, large volume of traffic, 
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small percentage of profit, but more net 
earnings, under the “law of increasing re- 
turns,” which, economists tell us, causes a 
lowering of rates to result in an increase 
of profits greater than the increase in 
business. In other words, because the 
Texas business was less profitable than 
interstate, the railroads cultivated the lat- 
ter and rather discouraged the former, 
widening the difference still further by 
this policy of protection to already estah- 
lished industries in the North and Middle 
West. “To him that hath shall be given, 
and from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath” is the first 
principle of modern business. It was good 
business policy, no doubt, from the rail- 
road’s point of view. But the Railroad 
Commission saw no good reason why 
Texas should be supplied with flour, meal 
and salt from Kansas and Missouri when 
she could produce salt and corn and wheat 
and prepare them within her borders ; nor 
why cottonseed should be shipped out of 
the state to be made into oil and cake; nor 
why the lumber and lime and clay of 
Texas should not build Texas homes. It 
would be better for the producers in the 
state, and no worse for the consumers, if 
Texas products were put more nearly on 
an equality with those produced beyond 
her borders; and in the end the railroads, 
too, would profit by the stimulus to in- 
numerable small industries along their 
lines. 

So they reduced rates on grain, cotton, 
lime, lumber, live stock, and a few more 
products of large bulk and tonnage. 

Says their first report (1892): “The 
reduction of freight rates on these com- 
modities caused the construction 
of flouring mills and elevators, and the 
manufacture of flour to an increased ex- 
tent in this state, and saved the expense to 
that extent of the transportation of our 
wheat to Missouri and Kansas to be made 
into flour and shipped back to us, and 
saved to our people the bran and shorts 
resulting from such shipments. It by 
these means caused an increase in the 
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price of wheat, to the profit of the farm- 
ers, and a reduction in the cost of flour, 
to the profit of consumers. It caused the 
construction of cottonseed-oil mills, and 
increased the value and use of cottonseed 
and its products. It caused a large in- 
crease in the manufacture of salt, and 
enabled the makers to market their salt in 
all parts of the state, whereas, under the 
rates theretofore established by the rail- 
road companies, our salt makers could 
only supply a very limited part of the 
territory of the state, because salt was 
shipped from Kansas and Michigan to a 
large part of the state at lower rates than 
from the salt manufactories of Texas to 
the same points. It enabled the farmers of 
Texas to market their surplus of corn in 
the state, while before the commission 
rates were adopted the railroads brought 
corn from Kansas and Missouri to a great 
part of the state of Texas at less cost 
than from one point to another in Texas. 
It stimulated the manufacture of the 
products of iron, of pottery, of lime, ce- 
ment, and other things, much to the bene- 
fit of the people of Texas. And on the 
cost of the shipment of the single article 
of cotton it saved to the people of the 
state more than one million dollars in one 
season, and still left the rates on cotton as 
reduced by the commission from 50 to 75 
per cent. higher than in any other state.” 

But, cautious as these reductions were, 
the bare idea of state interference alarmed 
the railroads, and still more the capitalists 
in New York and in Europe who held the 
bonds issued by these roads. To them a 
reduction of rates meant a reduction of 
dividends; and as they had no notion of 
finding justice in a Texas court, they ig- 
nored the right given them in article 4565 
of the railroad commission law of bring- 
ing suit in a state court, and instead ap- 
plied to a federal judge to enjoin the com- 
mission from enforcing its rates, on the 
grounds of the unconstitutionality of the 
law which gave the commission power to 
make rates, and the unreasonableness of 
the rates actually made. The commission 
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was enjoined from enforcing its rates 
against five of the principal roads in the 
state, which, of course, made them prac- 
tically non-effective, since in fairness the 
other roads must be relieved from obedi- 
ence to the lower rates if they asked it— 
as they did. 

To insure a speedy decision on the con- 
stitutionality of the law in question, the 
commission waived the second question of 
the reasonableness of the rates, and the 
case went before the Supreme Court of 
the United States on appeal. After nearly 
two years of litigation this court decided 
that the state had the power to make rates 
through a commission appointed for that 
purpose. So the railroad commission of 
Texas, which for many months had only 
been able to gather statistics and data, 
resumed its task of fixing rates that should 
be as fair as possible to all parties con- 
cerned—a task in which it has not again 
been interrupted by any outside interfer- 
ence. 

Two good results, besides the settle- 
ment, once for all, of the legality of com- 
mission-made rates, may be seen to have 
come from this litigation. The first was 
that the people of Texas had a chance to 
see, by contrasting the conditions of the 
eleven months of commission regulation 
with the fifteen months when their rates 
were suspended, the advantages of the 
commission idea, It was an instructive ob- 
ject lesson: rates were increased anywhere 
from 20 to 150 per cent. on some ar- 
ticles, on others they were lowered far be- 
low those these same railroads had en- 
joined—and Texas manufacturing and 
shipping interests were correspondingly 
depressed. Moreover, it was found that 
the railroads as a whole had suffered no 
loss of revenue in the eleven months of 
lowered rates; for the increase of traffic 
had made up for the reductions. The 
subsequent twelve years have only con- 
firmed these lessons: the reductions made 
by the commission have usually resulted 
as fortunately from the railroad stand- 
point as from that of the shipper, because 
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the commission has made no changes with- 
out a full and open hearing, in which the 
railroads were free to show just what ef- 
fects the proposed changes might have: 
and many reductions have been made at 
the request of the railroads themselves to 
meet competitive conditions or to stimu- 
late traffic. 

The second and even more important 
lesson the people of Texas learned from 
the federal injunction of their commis- 
sion rates was, that it was useless to hope 
for reasonable rates as long as railroad 
corporations were allowed to issue stocks 
and bonds at will, without regard to the 
value of their property. For they could 
always demand rates sufficiently high to 
produce some interest on this fictitious 
capital; and the federal courts would en- 
force such demands on the plea that to 
deprive capital of any returns on invest- 
ment would amount to confiscation of 
property. It was plain, then, that the 
fraudulent issue of stocks and bonds must 
be stopped. 

It was already forbidden by the Texas 
constitution, which expressly provided 
that “No corporation shall issue stocks or 
bonds except for money paid, labor done, 
or property actually received ; and all fic- 
titious increase of stock and indebtedness 
shall be void.” It is safe to say that no 
state has a legal capitalization basis more 
strict than that. 

But the penalty for the violation of this 
law was far too weak: it merely made the 
officers of the corporation personally lia- 
ble for the full par value of any illegal 
stock or indebtedness. This did not pre- 
vent the watering of stocks; it merely 
served to protect the investor. But people 
began to see that the investor was not the 
only person to be protected. When, 
finally, they realized that they were pay- 
ing, in exorbitant freight rates, interest 
on stocks and bonds of railway corpora- 
tions that aggregated four hundred and 
sixty-five millions of dollars, representing 
only nine thousand miles of railway, and 
rendered for taxation at about one-sev- 
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enth of their nominal value, they decided 
that it was time to stop allowing such ex- 
pensive fictions. 

In the second campaign that Hogg 
made for governor, an effective stock-and- 
bond law was his principal issue ; and the 
message which he sent to the twenty-third 
legislature on January 12, 1893, treats 
this most important question in a masterly 
manner. 

That legislature passed a law which, 
though it made no attempt to “squeeze the 
water” out of the stocks and bonds al- 
ready in existence, effectually prevented 
the issuance in the future of any which 
did not represent actual value. 

For this law provides that no bonds or 
other indebtedness shall be issued over 
and above the reasonable value of the 
property on which it is issued. It pro- 
vides also that the railroad commission 
shall value each railroad in the state, in- 
cluding all its franchises, appurtenances * 
and property; and after giving the rail- 
road an opportunity to protest against its 
valuation if too low or too high, shall file 
its report with the secretary of state, 
where it shall remain as a public record, 
as a limitation for the issuance of in- 
debtedness. It goes on to prescribe how 
stocks and bonds shall be issued, approved 
by the commission and registered by the 
secretary of state. And to declare not 
only that bonds issued without these for- 
malities shall be void but that any road 
issuing bonds or stock not in accordance 
with this law shall forfeit its charter. 

Under this admirable law an expert 
engineer has valued the Texas railroad 
property from time to time, and in ac- 
cordance with his figures new bonds are 
issued as old issues are retired; and when 
railroad properties are sold at judicial 
sales, the reorganization of the property 
is made on a basis of actual value, while 
stock for new roads, and additional stocks 
or bonds for the purpose of improving the 
property already in existence are issued 
also strictly in accordance with the com- 
mission’s valuation. This valuation is on 
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a basis of what the road could be repro- 
duced for at the time of valuation; and 
may not coincide with the actual cost of 
building it, as the prices of labor and 
materials vary from time to time; but it is 
a pretty fair approximation, for these 
varying items tend to balance each other. 
Then the commission’s estimate is a liberal 
one, for it is an estimate of value, not of 
cost, although in arriving at this valua- 
tion the actual cost to the company may 
be considered and the valuation raised to 
cover it if it be found that, through no 
fault of theirs, the cost to the company 
may have exceeded the commission’s valua- 
tion. 

But this valuation is inclusive of all the 
company’s property, acquired for strictly 
railroad purposes, estimated on a physical 
basis, regardless of whether it has been 
given or bought. It is seldom a railroad 

,has had to buy land or right of way in 
Texas, for, at least until quite recently, 
cities, counties, individuals, and the state, 
encouraged railroad building by liberal 
donations. There are whole counties in 
western Texas, surveyed in alternate 
blocks of school and railroad lands (the 
latter an area, in all, equal to the eight 
states of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland—thirty- 
eight million nine hundred thousand eight 
hundred acres). 

Rights of way, depot grounds and 
street franchises are estimated at the 
value of adjoining property, which brings 
up the basis of capitalization handsomely, 
while these items may have cost the com- 
pany nothing. This, however, is as it 
should be; the aim of the commission is 
to encourage legitimate enterprise, and 
allow a fair margin to cover risk of fail- 
ure. 

When a new road, or an addition to an 
old one, is projected, application for per- 
mission to issue stocks or bonds must be 
made to the commission. This application 
must be accompanied by certified copies of 
the lists of subscribers, their shares, and 


the amounts paid up. In no case may the 
aggregate of the stock exceed the value 
of the property, and there can be no in- 
crease in the stock till existing’ shares are 
paid up. 

The application to issue bonds must be 
accompanied, among other things, by a 
map and profiles of the proposed road, 
and copies of the contract with the con- 
struction company, plans and specifica- 
tions for all grading, filling, building and 
other construction, with detailed estimate 
of cost. 

If the commission gives permission to 
issue bonds, its engineer then makes a 
careful personal examination and estimate, 
according to the maps and data furnished, 
and according to a system of prices it has 
adopted for the various items of construc- 
tion, based on the average market—con- 
tract—prices for such items in that sec- 
tion of the state where the road is to run. 
Sometimes the road may be built at less 
expense than the commission’s estimate ; 
so much gain for the company. But if it 
should be found impossible, through a rise 
in prices or other unpreventable change 
of conditions, to construct the road at the 
commission’s figures, an allowance is made 
to cover this increased cost. 

It will thus be seen that the commission 
does not discourage legitimate railroad 
construction, as has been so often stated. 
It does endeavor to discourage the purely 
speculative building of railroads which 
are not needed and are not likely to pay 
their expenses. It also discourages the 
building of roads on borrowed money 
alone: the literal making of money by the 
issuance of stocks that represent abso- 
lutely not one cent, and the accumulation 
of large fortunes earned by neither labor 
nor capital, 

Yet the promoters of Texas roads, even 
now, make plenty of profit on their invest- 
ments. They generally sell them at a lib- 
eral advance on their original cost to the 
great systems that are trying to get their 
share of the traffic of the rapidly-develop- 
ing state. This fact disproves the state- 
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ment these systems so often make in pub- 
lic—that Texas railway securities are de- 
preciating, have become worthless, can 
not be sold: Nobody will believe that the 
great railway systems are habitually buy- 
ing worthless securities at exorbitant 
prices! and carefully locking them up! 
Yet that statement was made before the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
Senate by the attorney of one of the prin- 
cipal systems. 

On this precise but liberal valuation, 
then, the bonds mortgaging the property 
can only be issued; and not one is valid 
till registered with the Secretary of State, 
as “approved by the Railroad Commis- 
sion.” No other state, not even Massa- 
chusetts, so often quoted as having “the 
most effective laws” to prevent stock- 
watering, has such strict limitation on 
the issuance of stock and bonds as this, 
or a system of valuation which gives such 
an accurate basis of estimating the 
capitalization which should equitably be 
allowed. 

The last (fourteenth) report of the 
Railroad Commission shows (pages thirty 
and thirty-one) some tables which give 
comparative averages for the eleven years 
from 1894 to 1905 of the miles of railway 
in the state and the outstanding stocks 
and bonds. From these we see that, while 
there has been an increase in that time of 
railroad mileage of more than twenty-five 
hundred miles, the indebtedness against 
the roads has decreased by nine thousand 
dollars a mile—with the result that Texas 
railroad securities are becoming safer and 
more valuable year by year. The average 
indebtedness per mile last year was less 
than thirty-two thousand dollars—while 
the average for the United States in gen- 
eral was estimated in 1904 at something 
over sixty-four thousand dollars. The ad- 
vantage of such a low indebtedness is as 
great to “Jones,” who “pays the freight,” 
as to Smith, who invests his funds in rail- 
way stocks and bonds. 

As I have intimated, the attitude of the 
railways toward the commission is not al- 
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together affectionate ; but it is respectful ; 
and, to do them justice, they are realizing 
more and more that the commission is dis- 
posed to deal fairly with them, and to hear 
their complaints against the shippers, as 
well as the shippers’ against them. Re- 
cently they asked for a penalty against 
underbilling and underweighing. The 
commission allowed them to exact an ad- 
ditional charge of ten per cent. from 
shippers guilty of these dishonest prac- 
tices. 

Rebates have been effectually prevented 
by the section of the law which levies a 
heavy fine upon the railroad that gives 
one, but does not punish the shipper who 
receives it. This leaves the shipper free to 
testify ; no railroad is so foolish as to put 
itself forever at the mercy of a shipper 
by breaking the law once. Thus the law, 
while apparently severe, is a real protec- 
tion to the railroads. 

They realize this, and realize, too, that 
the commission-made rates have all the 
beneficial effects of a legalized “pool,” at 
no expense to the roads, and with an as- 
sured stability no voluntary pool ever had. 
Each road is guaranteed its own legiti- 
mate traffic; cut-rate competition does not 
exist, but the competition of better serv- 
ice, better time, politeness and an oblig- 
ing disposition still gives advantages to 
those roads that deserve them. Since cour- 
tesy and superior accommodations are the 
only legal means of increasing their share 
of the traffic, we find the agents of the 
railroads vying with each other in good 
manners and fair treatment. To one who 
has experienced the arrogant behavior of 
freight agents in some other states, this - 
result alone would seem worth all the com- 
mission has cost the state. In Texas no 
road, for example, refuses to switch cars 
arriving over a rival track. One order 
from the commission, several years ago, 
settled that little matter. They have a 
commission in Louisiana, but it does not 
prevent roads from refusing to do switch- 
ing service for their rivals. 

There are shippers who are discontent- 
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ed, as there are roads that are aggrieved ; 
but on the whole the sentiment of the ship- 
pers is perhaps well expressed, if with 
some exaggeration, by one prominent 
grain dealer, who believes that “there has 
been no law passed by the Legislature in 
any state that confers as much benefit on 
the whole people as does this law—with 
the stock and bond law * * * which 
costs the state only about thirty thousand 
dollars per annum to administer.” He 
claims that “rates have been reduced, serv- 
ice increased and railroad property ad- 
vanced in value, while tariffs are so sim- 
ple and stable that almost any shipper can 
tell in a minute what the rates are to any 
point within the state, on any commodity 
or class of merchandise he may be han- 
dling.” 

Another shipper, who frankly admits 
that he fought the commission law “with,” 
he says, “all the intelligence I had,” for 
fear it would retard railroad building, 
calls attention to the great increase in 
mileage in the last five years; to the fact 
that in the fourteen years of commission 
rule there have been but two or three small 
roads placed in receivers’ hands; and that 
revenues have increased while rates have 
been reduced, because there is now no leak- 
age from rebates. Under our “commis- 
sion tariff,” he says, “the smallest shipper 
and the smallest manufacturer are able to 
obtain the same rates as the largest ship- 
per and the largest manufacturer. There- 
fore, the commercial and manufacturing 
institutions of Texas are in the hands of 
a great number of small dealers and small 
manufacturers, instead of in the hands of 
a few.” 

I have not discussed many points which 
might well be brought out. The cotton- 
compress question: how the commission 
prevented railroads from building up one 
compress (in which their officials, perhaps, 
had a financial interest) at the expense of 
another; the emergency rates, which were 
so effective in bringing the railroads to 
listen to reason on the subject of interstate 
rates ; the Galveston-Houston cotton dif- 


ferential—a long controversy not yet end- 
ed; the lumber rates; the truck rates; the 
express companies and their exclusive con- 
tracts with the railroads, 

Only one other thought have I space to 
mention. It seems to be the general ver- 
dict of those with whom I have talked, 
with few exceptions, that “the commission 
is a good thing, if it can be kept out of 
politics.” This qualifying phrase is added, 
it appears, through a fear, I do not know 
how well grounded, that the present candi- 
dacy of one—the most recently elected 
—member of the commission for the gov- 
ernorship of the state may lead him into 
action prejudicial to certain interests. 
With four years yet to serve, this com- 
missioner has chosen to run for Governor, 
a two years’ term at the same salary. 
(The commissioners’ terms are for six 
years, and they may succeed themselves 
indefinitely.) It is a little hard to see why 
this gentleman has gone into politics ; his 
own explanation is that he finds the rail- 
roads already deep in politics, and believes 
that as Governor he will be better able to 
accomplish certain reforms he seems to 
have in view than as one member of a 
threefold commission. It is a pity, for it 
subjects each utterance and action of the 
junior commissioner to the criticism that 
“it is a bid for votes.” 

I recall in this connection that one of 
the features Governor Hogg most strong- 
ly urged the Legislature to incorporate in 
the statute was a clause making each com- 
missioner ineligible to any other office for 
two years after his term expired. 

For some reason this wise provision was 
omitted. Any Legislature that is con- 
sidering the question of modeling its com- 
mission laws on those of Texas might well 
learn from the mistakes of the Lone Star 
lawmakers, as well as from their more 
fortunate actions, and put in this clause, 
unluckily left out. It can do no harm, 
and may save an earnest and enthusiastic 
patriot (ambitious to serve his country in 
haste) from painful criticism and _ sus- 
picion. 
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A STORY IN WHICH MANY ADVENTURES LEAD AN UNWILLING HERO 
TO THE HEART OF THE MYSTERY 


By Earle Ashley Walcott 


CHAPTER XIII 


A DAY OF GRACE 


HE wind blew strong and moist and 
Tt from the western ocean as I 

walked down the steps into the semi- 
darkness of Pine Street. But it was power- 
less to cool the hot blood that surged into 
my cheeks in the tumult of emotion that 
followed my dismissal by Luella Knapp. 
My spirit was bleeding from every stab 
that this girl had dealt me. How could I 
go through with my work? How could I 
bear to overwhelm her with the sorrow and 
disgrace that must crush on her if I 
proved to the world the awful facts that 
were burned on my brain? 

I was called out of my distractions with 
a sudden start. I had proceeded not 
twenty feet when I saw two dark forms 
across the street. They had, it struck me, 
been waiting for my appearance, for one 
ran to join the other and both hastened 
toward the corner, as though to be ready 
to meet me. 

I could not retreat to the house of the 
Wolf that loomed forbiddingly behind me. 
There was nothing to do but to go for- 
ward and trust to my good fortune, and I 
shifted my revolver to the side-pocket of 
my overcoat as I stepped briskly to the 
corner. Then I stopped under the lamp- 
post to reconnoiter. 

The two men who had roused my appre- 
hensions did not offer to cross the street, 
but slackened their pace and strolled slow- 
ly along on the other side. I noted that it 
seemed a long way between street-lamps 
thereabouts. 


To the south the cross-street stretched 
to Market with an unbroken array of 
lights, and as my unwary watchers had 
disappeared in the darkness, I hastened 
down the incline with so little regard for 
dignity that I found myself running for 
a Sutter Street car—and caught it, too. 
As I swung on to the platform I looked 
back ; but I saw no sign of skulking fig- 
ures before the car swept past the corner 
and blotted the street from sight. 

The incident gave me a distaste for the 
idea of going back to Henry Wilton’s 
room at this time of the night. So as 
Montgomery Street was reached I stepped 
into the Lick House, where I felt reason- 
ably sure that I might get at least one 
night’s sleep, free from the haunting fear 
of the assassin. 

But, once more safe, the charms of 
Luella Knapp again claimed the major 
part of my thoughts, and when I went to 
sleep it was with her scornful words ring- 
ing in my ears. 

In the fresh morning air I felt that I 
might have been unduly suspicious and 
had fled from harmless citizens; and I 
was ashamed that I had lacked courage to 
return to Henry’s room as I made my way 
thither for a change of clothes. I thought 
better of my decision, however, as I 
stepped within the gloomy walls of the 
house of mystery, and my footfalls echoed 
through the chilling silence of the halls. 
And I lost all regret over my night’s lack 
of courage when I reached my door. It 
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was swung an inch ajar, and as I ap- 
proached I thought I saw it move. 

“I’m certain I locked it,” was my in- 
ward comment. 

I stopped short and hunted my revolver 
from my overcoat pocket. 

“Who's there?” I demanded. 

No reply. 

I gave a knock on the door at long 
reach. 

There was no sound, and I gave it a 
push that sent it open. As no develop- 
ments followed this move, I  peeped 
through the door in cautious investiga- 
tion. The room was quite empty, and I 
walked in. 

The sight that met my eyes was aston- 
ishing. Clothes, books, papers, were scat- 
tered over the floor and bed and chairs. 
The carpet had been partly ripped up, the 
mattress torn apart, the closet cleared out, 
and every corner of the room had been 
ransacked. 

It was clear to my eyes that this was no 
ordinary case of robbery. The search, it 
was evident, was not for money and jew- 
elry alone, and bulkier property had been 
despised. The men who had torn the place 
to pieces must, I surmised, have been after 
papers of some kind. 

I came at once to the conclusion that I 
had been favored by a visit from my 
friends, the enemy. 

I knew well that they had found noth- 
ing among the clothing or papers that 
Henry had left behind. I had searched 
through these myself, and the sole docu- 
ment that could bear on the mystery was 
at that moment fast in my inside pocket. 

As I was engaged in putting the room 
to rights, the door swung back, and I 
jumped to my feet to face a man who 
stood on the threshold. 

“Hello!” he cried. 
again?” 

It was Dicky Nahl, and he paused with 
a smile on his face. 

“Ah, Dicky!” I said with an effort to 
keep out of my face and voice the suspi- 
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cions I had gained from the incidents of 
the visit to the Borton place. “Entirely 
unpremeditated, I assure you.” 

“Well, you’re making a thorough job 
of it,” he said with a laugh. 

“Fact is,” said I ruefully, “I’ve been 
entertaining angels—of the black kind— 
unawares. I was from home last night, 
and I find that somebody has made free 
with my property while I was away.” 

“Whew!” whistled Dicky. “Guess they 
were after you.” 

“Shouldn’t be surprised,” I replied 
dryly, picking up an armful of books. 
“I'd expect them to be looking for me in 
the book-shelf, or inside the mattress- 
cover, or under the carpet.” 

Dicky laughed joyously. 

“Well, they did rather turn things up- 
side down,” he chuckled. “Did they get 
anything?” 

“Not that I can find out,” I replied. 
“Nothing of value, anyhow.” 

“Not any papers, or anything of that 
sort?” asked Dicky anxiously. 

“Dicky, my boy,” said I; “there are 
two kinds of fools. The other is the man 
who writes his business on a sheet of paper 
and forgets to burn it.” 

Dicky grinned merrily. 

“Oh, by the way,” he said suddenly, 
“how about the scads—spondulicks—you 
know? Yesterday was pay-day, but you 
didn’t show up.” 

I don’t know whether my jaw dropped 
or not. My spirits certainly did. 

“By Jove, Dicky!” I exclaimed, catch-. 
ing my breath. “It slipped my mind, 
clean. I haven’t got at our—ahem—bank- 
er, either.” 

I saw now what that mysterious money 
was for—or a part of it, at all events. 
What I did not see was how I was to get 
it, and how to pay it to my men. 

“That’s rough,” said Dicky sympathet- 
ically. “I’m dead broke.” 

It would appear then that Dicky looked 
to me for pay, whether or not he felt 
bound to me in service. 
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“There’s one thing I’d like explained 
before a settlement,” said I grimly, as I 
straightened out the carpet; “and that is 
the little performance for my benefit the 
other night.” 

Dicky cocked his head on one side, and 
gave me an uneasy glance. 

“Explanation?” he said in affected sur- 
prise. 

“Yes,” said I sternly. “It looked like a 
plant. I was within one of getting a knife 
in me.” 

“What became of you?” inquired 
Dicky. “We looked around for you for 
an hour, and were afraid you had been 
carried off.” 

“That’s all right, Dicky,” I said. “TI 
know how I got out. What I want to know 
is how I got in—taken in.” 

“T don’t know,” said Dicky anxiously. 
“I was regulariy fooled, myself. I 
thought they were fishermen, all right 
enough, and I never thought that Terrill 
had the nerve to come in there. I was 
fooled by his disguise, and he gave the 
word, and I thought sure that Richmond 
had sent him.” Dicky had dropped all 
banter, and was speaking with the tone of 
sincerity. 

“Well, it’s all right now, but I don’t 
want any more slips of that sort. Who 
was hurt ?” 

“Trent got a bad cut in the side. One 
of the Terrill gang was shot. I heard it 
was only through the arm or leg, I forget 
which.” 

I was consumed with the desire to ask 
what had become of Borton’s, but I sus- 
pected that I was supposed to know, and 
prudently kept the question to myself. 

“Well, come along,” said I. “The room 
will do well enough now. Oh, here’s a ten, 
and I’]l let you know as soon as I get the 
rest. Where can I find you?” 

“At the old place,” said Dicky ; “three 
twenty-six.” 

“Clay?” I asked in desperation. 


“No—Geary. What’s the matter with 
you?” 


“Oh, to be sure. Geary Street, of 
course. Well, let me know if anything 
turns up. Keep a close watch on things.” 

Dicky looked at me in some apparent 
perplexity as I walked up the stair to my 
Clay Street office, but gave only some 
laughing answer as he turned back. 

Ten o’clock passed, and eleven, with no 
sign from Doddridge Knapp, and I won- 
dered if the news I had carried him of the 
activities of Terrill and of Decker had 
disarranged his plans. 

Twelve o’clock came. No Doddridge 
Knapp had appeared, and I sauntered 
down to the Exchange to pick up any 
items of news. It behooved me to be look- 
ing out for Doddridge Knapp’s move- 
ments. If he had got another agent to 
carry out his schemes, I should have to 
prepare my lines for attack from another 
direction. 

Wallbridge was just coming rapidly 
out of the Exchange. 

I inquired about Omega. 

“Flat as a pancake,” said the little man. 
“Nothing doing.” 

“What! Is it down?” I exclaimed with 
some astonishment. 

“Lord bless you, no!” said Wallbridge, 
surprised in his turn. “Strong and steady 
at eighty, but we didn’t sell a hundred 
shares to-day. Well, I’m in a rush. Good- 
by, if you don’t want to buy or sell.” 

So I was now assured that Doddridge 
Knapp had not displaced me in the Omega 
deal. It was a recess to prepare another 
surprise for the Street, and I had time to 
attend to a neglected duty. 

The undertaker’s shop that held the 
morgue looked hardly less gloomy in the 
afternoon sun than in the light of break- 
ing day in which I had left it when I part- 
ed from Detective Coogan. 

“IT am Henry Wilton,” I explained to 
the man in charge. “There was a body 
left here by Detective Coogan to my or- 
der, I believe.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “What do you want 
done with it?” 
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I explained that I wished to arrange to 
have it deposited in a vault for a time, as 
I might carry it East. 

“That’s easy done,” he said; and he ex- 
plained the details. “Would you like to 
see the body?” he concluded. “We em- 
balmed it on the strength of Coogan’s 
order.” 

I shrank from another look at the bat- 
tered form. The awfulness of the tragedy 
came upon me with hardly less force than 
in the moment when I had first faced the 
mangled and bleeding body on the slab in 
the dead-room. 

The undertaker was talking, but I knew 
not what he said. I was shaking with the 
horror and grief of the situation, and in 
that moment I renewed my vow to have 
blood for blood and life for life, if law and 
justice were to be had. 

“We'll take it out any time,” said the 
undertaker. “Would you like to accom- 
pany the remains?” 

I decided that I would. 

“Well, there’s nothing doing now. We 
can start as soon as we have sealed the 
casket.” 

“As soon as you can. There’s nothing 
to wait for.” 

The ride to the cemetery took me 
through a part of San Francisco that I 
had not yet seen. I paid little attention to 
the streets through which we passed. Mv 
mind was on the friend whose name I had 
taken, whose work I was to do, and the re- 
solve grew stronger on me that his fate 
should be avenged. 

And yet a face came between me and the 
dead—a proud face, with varying moods 
reflected on it. But it was powerless to 
shake my resolve. Not even Luella Knapp 
should stand between me and vengeance. 

“There’s the place,” said the under- 
taker, pointing to the vault. “I'll have it 
opened directly.” 

It was soon over. The body of Henry 
Wilton was committed to the vault with 
the single mourner looking on, and we 
drove rapidly back in the failing light. 


I had given my address at the under- 
taker’s shop, and the hack stopped in 
front of my house of mystery before I 
knew where we were. Darkness had come 
upon the place, and the street-lamps were 
alight and the gas was blazing in the 
store-windows along the thoroughfares. 

As I was paying the fare, a stout figure 
stepped up to me. 

“Ah, Mr. Wilton, it’s you again.” 

I turned in surprise. It was the police- 
man I had met on my first night in San 
Francisco. 

“Oh, Corson, how are you?” I said 
heartily, recognizing him at last. I felt a 
sense of relief in the sight of him. 

“All’s well, sor, but I’ve a bit of paper 
for ye.” And after some hunting he 
brought it forth. “I was asked to hand 
this to ye.” 

I took it in wonder. Was there some- 
thing more from Detective Coogan? I 
tore open the envelope and read on its in- 
closure : 


“Kum tonite to the house. Shure if 
youre life is wurth savein. 
“MuTuHer Borron.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


MOTHER BORTON’S ADVICE 


I studied the note carefully, and then 
turned to Policeman Corson. 

“When did she give you this—and 
where?” 

“A lady?” said Corson with a grin. 
“Ah, Mr. Wilton, it’s too sly she is to give 
it to me. “I'was a boy askin’ for ye. ‘Do 
you know him?’ says he. ‘I do that,’ says 
I. ‘Where is he?’ says he. ‘I don’t know,’ 
says I. ‘Has ’e a room?’ says he. ‘He 
has,’ says I. ‘Where is it?’ says he. 
“What’s that to you?? says I—” 

“Yes, yes,” I interrupted. “But where 
did he get the note?” 

“T was just tellin’ ye, sor,” said the 
policeman, amiably. “He shoves the note 
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at me ag’in, an’ says he, ‘It’s important,’ 
says he. ‘Go up there,’ says I. ‘Last 
room, top floor, right-hand side.’ Before 
I comes to the corner up here, he’s after 


me ag’in. ‘He’s gone,’ says he. ‘Like 
enough,’ says I. ‘When’ll he be back?” 
says he. ‘When the cows come home, 


sonny,’ says I. “Then there’ll be the divil 
to pay,’ says he. I pricks up my ears at 
this. ‘Why?’ says I. ‘Oh, he’ll be killed,’ 
says he, ‘and I'll git the derndest lickin’,’ 
says he. ‘What’s up?’ says I, makin’ a 
grab for him. But he ducks an’ blubbers. 
‘Gimme that letter,’ says I, ‘and you just 
kite back to the folks that sent you, and 
tell them what’s the matter. I'll give your 
note to your man if he comes while I’m on 
the beat,’ says I. I knows too much to try 
to git anything more out of him. I says 
to meself that Mr. Wilton ain’t in the 
safest place in the world, and this kid’s 
folks maybe means him well, and might 
know some other place to look for him. 
The kid jaws a bit, an’ then does as I tells 
him, an’ cuts away. That’s half an hour 
ago, an’ here you are, an’ here’s your 
letter.” 

I hesitated for a little before saying 
anything. It was with quick suspicion 
that I wondered why Mother Borton had 
secured again that gloomy and deserted 
house for the interview she was planning. 
It was more likely to be a trap than a 
meeting meant for my advantage. There 
was, indeed, no assurance that the note was 
written by Mother Borton herself. It 
might well be the product of the gentle- 
man who had been lending such variety to 
an otherwise uninteresting existence. 

All these considerations flashed through 
my mind in the seconds of hesitation that 
passed before my reply to Policeman Cor- 
son’s account. 

“That was very kind of you. Do you 
know Mother Borton?” I continued. 

“Know her? know her?” returned Cor- 
son. “Do I know the slickest crook in 
San Francisco? Ah, it’s many a story I 
could tell you, Mr. Wilton, of the way 
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that ould she-divil has slipped through 
our fingers when we thought our hands 
were on her throat. And it’s many of her 
brood we have put safe in San Quentin.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said I dryly. “But 
the woman has done me a service—saved 
my life, I may say—and I’m willing to 
forget the bad in her.” 

“That’s not for me to say, sor; but 
there’s quare things happens, no doubt.” 

“This note,” I continued, “is written 
over her name. I don’t know whether it 
came from her, or not; but if she sent it 
I must see her. It may be a case of life 
or death for me.” 

“An’ if it didn’t come from her?” asked 
the policeman shrewdly. 

“Then,” said I grimly, “it’s likely to be 
a case of death if I venture alone.” 

“T’ll tell you what, Mr. Wilton,” said 
Corson after a pause. “If you’ll wait a 
bit, Pll go with you—that is, if there 
isn’t somebody else you’d like better to 
have by your side to-night. You don’t 
look to have any of your friends about.” 

“Just the thing,” I said heartily. 
*“There’s no one I’d rather have. We'll 
go down as soon as we can get a bite to 
eat.” 

“T’ll have to wait a bit, sor, till my re- 
lief comes. He’ll be along soon. As for 
getting a bite, you can’t do better than 
wait till you get to Mother Borton’s. It’s 
a rough place, but it’s got a name for 
good cooking.” 

I was bewildered. 

“T guess there’s not much to be got in 
the way of eating in the house. There 
was nothing left in it yesterday morning 
but the rats.” I spoke with considerable 
emphasis. 

“That’s quare, now,” he said, looking 
to see if there was a jest behind the words. 
“But *twas all there when McPherson and 
I put a club to a drunk as was raising the 
Ould Nick in the place and smashing the 
bottles, not six hours ago. When we took 
him away in the ixpriss wagon the ould 
woman was rowling out those long black 
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curses in a way that would warm the heart 
of the foul fiend himself.” 

There was some fresh mystery about 
this. I held my tongue with the reflection 
that I had better let it straighten itself 
out than risk a stumble by asking about 
things I ought to know. 

Corson’s relief soon appeared. “It’s a 
nasty night,” he said; “just such a night 
as we had when Donaldson was murdered. 
Do you mind it?” 

“Do I mind it? Am [I likely to forgit 
it? Well, a pleasant time to you, me boy. 
Come along, sor. We'd better be moving. 
You won’t mind stepping up to the hall 
with me, will ye, while I report?” 

“Certainly not,” I said with a shiver, 
half at the grim suggestion of murder 
and half at the chill of the fog and the 
cutting wind that blew the cold vapor 
through to the skin. 

“You’ve no overcoat,” said Corson. 
“We'll stop and get one. I'll have mine 
from the station.” 

I secured Henry’s heavy overcoat and 
the large revolver he had given me, and 
we took our way to the station. 

A short visit to the grimy, foul-smell- 
ing basement of the City Hall, a brisk 
walk with the cutting wind at our backs 
and the fog currents hurrying and whirl- 
ing in eddies toward the bay, and I felt 
rather than saw that we were in the neigh- 
borhood of the scene of my adventures of 
a night that had come so near costing me 
my life. 

‘Here we are,” said Corson. 

We pushed open the door and entered. 
The place had the same appearance as the 
one to which I had been taken by Dicky 
Nahl. 

“A fine night, Mother Borton,” said 


Corson cheerily, and then added under his . 


breath, “—for the divil’s business.” 
Mother Borton stared at him with a 
black look and muttered a curse. 
“Good evening,” I hastened to say. “I 
took the liberty to bring a friend; he 
doesn’t come as an officer to-night.” 


The effect on the hag’s features was 
marvelous. The black scowl lightened, 
the tight-drawn lips relaxed, and there 
was a sign of pleasure in the bright eyes 
that had flashed hatred at the policeman. 

“Ah, it’s you, is it?” she said sharply, 
but with a tone of kindness in her greet- 
ing. “I didn’t see ye. Now sit down and 
find a table, and I’ll be with ye after a 
bit.” 

“We want a dinner, and a good one. 
I’m half-starved.” 

“Are ye, honey?” said the woman with 
delight. “Then it’s the best dinner in 
town ye shall have. Here, Jim! Put 
these gentlemen over there at the corner 
table.” 

And if the cooking was not what we 
could have had at the Maison Dorée and 
the service was a little off color, neither of 
us was disposed to be critical. 

“It’s not the aristocracy of stoile ye get 
here,” said Corson, lighting his pipe after 
the coffee, “but it’s prime eating.” 

I nodded in lazy contentment, and then 
started up in remembrance of the occasion 
of our being in this place as the shadow of 
Mother Borton fell across the table. Her 
keen eyes fixed on me and her sharp beak 
nodding toward me gave her the uncanny 
aspect of a bird of prey, and I felt a sink- 
ing of courage as I met her glance. 


“If you will go upstairs,” she said ~ 


sourly. “You know the way. I guess 
your friend can spare you.” 

“Ts there anything that can’t be told be- 
fore him?” I asked. 

The features of the old woman hard- 
ened. 

“You'll be safer in my care than in 
his,” she said, with warning in her tone. 

“Yes, yes, I know I am safe here, but 
how is it with my friend if I leave him 
here? We came together and we’ll go to- 
gether.” 

“There’ll be no trouble here to-night,” 
said Mother Borton. “Come along.” And 
the old woman started for the door. 

“Are you sure you're all right?” asked 
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Corson in a low voice. ‘“There’s men gone 
up those stairs that came down with a 
sheet over them.” 

“Tt’s all right—that is, unless there’s 
any danger to you in leaving you here.” 

“No. Go ahead. I'll wait for ye.” 

I hastened after Mother Borton, who 
was glowering at me from the doorway, 
and followed her footsteps in silence. 

Mother Borton walked the passage cau- 
tiously and in silence, and I followed her 
example until she pushed open a door and 
was swallowed up in the blackness. Then 
I paused on the threshold while she light- 
ed a candle; and as I entered, she swiftly 
closed and locked the door behind me. 

“Sit down,” she said in a harsh voice, 
motioning me to a chair by. the stand that 
held the candle. Then this strange crea- 
ture seated herself in front of me, and 
looked steadily and sternly in my face for 
a full minute. 

“What have you done that I should 
help you?” she broke forth in a harsh 
voice, her eyes still fixed on my face. 

“T really couldn’t say,” I replied po- 
litely. ‘You have done me one or two 
services already. That’s the best reason I 
know why you should do me another.” 

The hard lines on the face before me re- 
laxed at the sound of my voice, and the 
old woman nodded approvingly. 

“Ay, reason enough, I guess. Them as 
wants better can find it themselves. But 
why did you sneak out of the house the 
other night like a cop in plain clothes? 
Didn’t I go bail you were safe? Do you 
want any better word than mine?”’ she had 
begun almost softly, but the voice grew 
higher and harsher as she went on. 

“Why,” I said, bewildered again, “the 
house sneaked away from me—or, at least 
you left me alone in it.” 

“How was that?” she asked grimly. 
And I described graphically my experi- 
ence in the deserted building. 

As I proceeded with my tale an amused 
look replaced the harsh lines of suspicion 
on Mother Borton’s face. 


“Oh, my lud!” she cried with a chuckle. 
“Oh, my lud! how very green you are, my 
boy. Oh ho! oh ho!” And then she 
laughed an inward, self-consuming laugh 
that called up anything but the feeling of 
sympathetic mirth. 

“I’m glad it amuses you,” I said with 
injured dignity. 

“Oh, my liver! Don’t you see it yet? 
Don’t you see that you climbed into the 
next house back, and went through on to 
the other street?” And she relapsed into 
her state of silent merriment. 

I felt foolish enough as the truth 
flashed over me. I had lost my sense of 
direction in the strange house, and had 
been deceived by the resemblance of the 
ground plan of the two buildings. © 

“But what about the plot?” I asked. 
“IT got your note. It’s very interesting. 
What about it?” 

“What plot?” 

“Why, I don’t know. The one you 
wrote me about.” 

Mother Borton bent forward and 
searched my face with her keen glance. 

“Show me the note,” she said sharply. 

I fumbled through my pockets until I 
found it. Mother Borton clutched it, held 
it up to the candle, and studied it for two 
or three minutes. 

“Where did you get it?” 

I described the circumstances in which 
it had come into my possession. 

“Gimme a fool for luck,” she muttered. 
Then she appeared to consider for a min- 
ute or more. 

“Well?” said I inquiringly. 

“Well, honey, you’re having a run of 
the cards,” she said at last. “Between 
having the message trusted to a fool boy, 
and having a cop for your friend, an’ 
maybe gitting this note before you’re ex- 
pected to, you’re setting here genteel-like, 
having agreeable conversation along with 
me, instead of being in company you 
mightn’t like so well—or maybe floating 
out toward Fort Point.” 

“So you didn’t write it?” I said coolly. 
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“T had an idea of the kind. That’s why 
my friend Corson is smoking his pipe 
down stairs.” 

Mother Borton gave me a pleased look 
and nodded. 

“T see,” I said. “I was to be waylaid 
on the road here and killed.” 

“Carried off, more likely. I don’t say 
as it wouldn’t end in killin’ ye. But, you 
see, you’d be of mighty small use in tellin’ 
tales if you was dead; but you might be 
got to talk if they had ye in a quiet 
place.” 

“Good reasoning. But Henry Wilton 
was killed.” 

“Yes,” admitted Mother Borton ; “they 
thought he carried papers, and maybe 
they ain’t got over the idea yit.” 

“Well,” said I, as cheerfully as I could 
under the depressing circumstances, “if 
they want to kill me, I don’t see how I can 
keep them from getting a chance sooner 
or later.” 

Mother Borton looked anxious at this, 
and shook her head. 

“You must call on your men,” she said 
decidedly. 

“By the way,” I said, “that reminds 
me. The men haven’t been paid, and 
they’re looking to me for money.” 

“Who’s looking to you for money?” 

“Dicky Nahl—and the others, I sup- 
pose.” , 

“Dicky Nahl?” 

“Why yes. He asked me for it.” 

“And you gave it to him?” she asked 
sharply. 

“No-o—that is, I gave him ten dollars, 
and told him he’d have to wait for the 
rest. I haven’t got the money from the 
one that’s doing the hiring yet, so I 
couldn’t pay him.” 

Mother Borton gave an evil grin, and 
absorbed another inward laugh. 

“T reckon the money’ll come all right,” 
said Mother Borton, recovering from her 
mirth. ‘“There’s one more anxious than 


you to have ’em paid, and if you ain’t 
found out you’ll have it right away. Now 
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for guards, take Trent—no, he’s hurt. 
Take Brown and Porter and Barkhouse 
and Fitzhugh. They’re wide-awake, and 
don’t talk much. Take ’em two and two, 
and never go without ’em, night or day. 
You stop here to-night, and I’ll git ’em 
for you to-morrow.” 

I declined the proffered hospitality with 
thanks, and as a compromise agreed to 
call for my bodyguard in the early morn- 
ing. Rejoining Corson, I explained 
Mother Borton’s theory of the plot that 
had brought me thither. 

*“She’s like to be right,” said the police- 
man. “She knows the gang. Now, if 
you’ll take my advice, you’ll let the rats 
have your room for this night, and come 
along up to some foine hotel.” 

The advice appeared good, and fifteen 
minutes later Corson was drinking my 
health at the Lick House bar. 

In the morning I found myself once 
more in Mother Borton’s dingy eating- 
room, ordering a breakfast. 

“Your men are here,” said Mother Bor- 
ton shortly, as she took a seat at my table. 
And she gave me a description by which I 
should know each and led me to the room 
where, as she said, they were “corralled.” 

“By the way,” I said, halting outside 
the door, “they’ll want some money, I sup- 
pose. Do you kiow how much?” 

“They’re paid,” she said, and pushed 
open the door before I could express sur- 
prise or ask further questions. I surmised 
that she had paid them herself to save me 
from annoyance or possible danger, and 
my gratitude to this strange creature rose 
still higher. 

The four men within the room saluted 
me gravely and with Mother Borton’s di- 
rections in mind I had no hesitation in 
calling each by his name. I was pleased 
to see that they were robust, vigorous fel- 
lows, and soon made my dispositions. 
Brown and Barkhouse were to attend me 
during daylight, and Fitzhugh and Por- 
ter were to guard together at night. And, 
so much settled, I hastened to the office. 
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At the noon hour I returned to the 
house of mystery. All was apparently as 
I had left it, except that a letter lay on 
the table. 

“T must get a new lock,” was my com- 
ment, as I broke the seal. “This place is 
getting too public when every messenger 
has a key.” I was certain that I had 
locked the door when Corson and I had 
come out on the evening before. 

The letter was from my unknown em- 
ployer, and read: 


“Richmond has paid the men. Be ready 
for a move at any moment. Leave your 
dd if l lsewhere.” 
address if you sleep elsewhere. 


And now came three or four days of 
rest and quiet after the merry life I had 
been leading since my arrival in San Fran- 
cisco. 

No word did I get from Doddridge 
Knapp. I kept close watch of the stock 
market, and gossiped with speculators and 
‘brokers, for I wished to know at once if 
he had employed another agent. My 
work would lie in another direction if 
such should prove to be the case. 

Just as I had formed a wild idea of 
looking up Doddridge Knapp in his home, 
I came to the office one morning to find the 
door into Room 16 wide open and the far- 
ther door ajar. 

“Come in, Wilton,” said the voice of 
the King of the Street; and I entered his 
room to find him busied over his papers, 
as though nothing had occurred since I 
had last met him. 

“The market has had something of a 


vacation,” I ventured, as he failed to* 


speak, 

“T have been out of town,” he said 
shortly. “What have you done?” 

“Nothing.” 

He grave a grunt of assent. 

“You didn’t expect me to be buying up 
the market, did you?” 

The yellow-gray mustache went up, 
and the wolf-fangs gleamed from beneath. 
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“T reckon it wouldn’t have been a very 
profitable speculation,” he replied. “Have 
you heard anything more of Decker?” 

“T’ve heard enough to satisfy me that 
he’s the man who got the Omega stock.” 

“What other deal is he in?” asked the 
King of the Street. 

“T don’t know.” 

The King of the Street smiled indul- 
gently. 

“Well, you’ve got something to learn 
yet. Ill give you till next week to find 
the answer to that question. I'll not be 
back before next Wednesday,” he con- 
cluded. 

“Going away again?” I asked in sur- 
prise. 

“I’m off to Virginia City,” he replied 
after considering for a little. “I’m not 
sure about Omega, after all—and there’s 
another one I want to look into. You 
needn’t mention my going. When I come 
back we’ll have a campaign that will raise 
the roof of every Board in town. No or- 
ders till then unless I telegraph you. 
That’s all.” 


CHAPTER XV 
I AM IN THE TOILS 


“Welcome once more, Mr. Wilton,” 
said Mrs. Doddridge Knapp, holding out 
her hand. “Were you going to neglect 
us again?” 

“Not at all, madam,” said I with un- 
blushing mendacity. “I am always at 
your command.” 

Mrs. Knapp bowed with regal conde- 
scension, and replied with such intimations 
of good will that I was glad I had come. 
I had vowed I would never set foot again 
in the place. But I had received a letter 
from Mrs. Bowser, setting forth that I 
was wanted at the house of Doddridge 
Knapp, and her prolixity was such that I 
was unable to determine whether she, or 
Mrs. Knapp, or Luella, wished to see me. 
But as all three appeared to be concerned 
in it I pocketed pride and resentment, and 
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made my bow with some nervous quavers 
at the Pine Street palace. 

As I was speaking I cast my eyes fur- 
tively about the room. Mrs. Knapp in- 
terpreted my glance. 

“She will be in presently.” There was 
to my ear a trace of mocking laughter in 
her voice as she spoke, but her face be- 
tokened only a courteous interest. 

“Thanks—I hope so,” I said in a little 
confusion. I wished I knew whether she 
meant Luella or Mrs. Bowser. 

“You got the note?” she asked. 

“It was a great pleasure.” 

“T believe there was some arrangement 
between you and Mrs. Bowser about a trip 
to see the sights of Chinatown. She was 
quite worried for fear you had forgotten 
it, so I gave her your address and told her 
to write you a note.” 

We had been walking about the room 
during this conversation, and at this point 
had come to an alcove where Mrs. Knapp 
motioned me to a seat. 

“T may not get a chance to talk with 
you alone again this evening,” she con- 
tinued, dropping her half-bantering tone, 
“and you come so little now. What are 
you doing?” 

“Keeping out of mischief.” 

“Yes, but how?” she persisted. “You 
used to tell me everything. Now you tell 
me nothing.” 

“Mr. Knapp’s work—” I began. 

“Oh, of course I don’t expect you to 
tell me about that. But there was some- 
thing else. You were telling me about 
your adventures, you remember. You told 
me two or three weeks ago about the way 
you tricked Darby Meeker and sent him 
to Sierra City.” And she smiled at the 
recollection of Darby Meeker’s discom- 
fiture. 

“Oh, yes,” I said, with a laugh that 
sounded distressingly hollow to my ears. 
“That was a capital joke on Meeker.” 

Here was a fine pack of predicaments 
loosed on my trail. How much had Henry 
told of his business? Had he touched on 
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it lightly, humorously, or had he given a 
full account of his adventures to the wife 
of the man with whose secrets he was. con- 
cerned, and whose evil plans had brought 
him to his death? 

“How did it turn out?” asked Mrs. 
Knapp with lively interest. “Did he get 
back?” 

I decided promptly on a judicious 
amount of the truth. 

“Yes, he got back, boiling with wrath, 
and loaded to the guards with threats— 
that is, I heard so from my men. I didn’t 
see him myself, or you might have found 
the rest of it in the newspaper.” 

“What did he do? Tell me about it.” 
Mrs. Knapp gave every evidence of ab- 
sorbed interest. 

“Well, he laid a trap for me at Bor- 
ton’s, put Terrill in as advance guard, 
and raised blue murder about the place.” 
And then I went on to give a carefully 
amended account of my first night’s row 
at Borton’s. 

“It is dreadful for you to expose your- 
self to such dangers.” 

I was privately of her opinion. 

“But while you live no one can harm 
the child,” she said. There was inquiry 
in her tone, I thought. 

I suppressed a start of surprise. I had 
avoided mention of the boy. Henry had 
trusted Mrs. Knapp further than I had 
dreamed. 

“He shall never be given up by me,” I 
replied with conviction. 

“That is spoken like a true, brave 
man,” said Mrs. Knapp with an admiring 
look. 

“Thank you,” I said modestly. 

“Another life than yours depends on 
your skill and courage. That must give 
you strength,” she said softly. 


“Tt does indeed,” I replied. I was 


thinking of Doddridge Knapp’s life. 
“But here come Luella and Mrs. Bow- 
ser,” said Mrs. Knapp. “I see I shall lose 
your company.” 
My heart gave a great bound, and I 
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turned to see the queenly grace of Luella 
Knapp as she entered the room in the train 
of Mrs. Bowser. 

Vows ‘of justice and vengeance, visions 
of danger and death faded away as I 
looked once more on the mobile, expressive 
face of the girl who had claimed so great 
a share of my waking thoughts and filled 
my dreams from the first moment her 
spirit had flashed on mine. I rose and 
my eyes followed her eagerly as I stood 
by the curtain of the alcove, oblivious of 
all else in the room. 

Was it fancy, or had she grown paler 
and thinner since I had last seen her? 
Surely those dark hollows under her eyes 
that told of worry and lost sleep were not 
there when her brightness had chained my 
admiration. I could guess that she was 
grieving for Henry, and a jealous pang 
shot through my heart. She gave no 
glance in my direction as she walked into 
the room and looked about her. 

“Luella!” called Mrs. Knapp. I fan- 
ied she gave a low, musical laugh as she 
spoke, yet a glance showed me that her 
face was calm and serious. ‘Luella, here 
is some one you will like to see.” 

Luella Knapp turned and advanced. 
What was the look that lighted up her 
face and sparkled from her eyes? Before 
I could analyze the magnetic thrill that 
came from it, it was gone. A flush passed 
over her face and died away as she came. 

“You honor our poor house once 
more?” she said, dropping a mock cour- 
tesy. “I thought you had deserted us.” 

I was surprised at this line of attack, 
and for a moment my little army of ideas 
was thrown into confusion. I felt, rather 
than heard, the undertone that carried the 
real meaning of her words. 

“Not I,” said I stoutly, recovering my- 
self, and holding out my hand. I saw 
there was a little play to be carried on for 
the benefit of Mrs. Knapp. For some rea- 
son Luella had not confided in her mother. 
“Not I. I am always your very humble 


knight.” 
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“There’s nothing but pretty speeches to 
be had from you—and quotations at 
that,” she said. There was malice under 
the seeming innocence of a pretended 
pout. 

“There’s nothing that could be so be- 
coming in the circumstances.” 

“Except common sense,” frowned Lu- 
ella. 

“The most uncommon of qualities, my 
dear,” laughed Mrs. Knapp. “Sit down, 
children. I must see to Mr. Carter, who 
is. lost by the portiére and will never be 
discovered unless I rescue him.” 

Luella took a seat, and I followed her 
example. Then, with chin in hand and el- 
bow on the arm of her chair, the young 
woman looked at me calmly and thought- 
fully. 

I grew a little uncomfortable as my 
self-possession melted away before this 
steady gaze. 

“Well,” said Luella at last, in a cutting 
voice, “why don’t you talk?” 

“Tt’s your lead,” said I gloomily. “You 
took the last trick.” 

At this reference to our meeting, Luella 
looked surprised. Then she gave a little 
rippling laugh. 

“Really,” she said, “I believe I shall be- 
gin to like you, yet.” 

“That’s very kind of you; but turn 
about is fair play.” 7 

“You mustn’t do that,” said she severe- 
ly, “or I shan’t.” 

“T meant it,” said I defiantly. 

“Then you ought to know better than 
to say it,” she retorted. 

“T’m in need of lessons, I fear.” 

“How delightful of you to confess it! 
Then shall I tell you what to do?” 

This was very charming. I hastened to 
say: 

“Do, by all means.” 

The young woman sank back in her 
chair, clasped her hands in her lap as her 
mother had done, and glanced hastily 
about. Then in a low voice she said: 

“Be yourself.” 
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It was an electric shock she gave me, 
not more by the words than by the tone. 

I struggled for a moment before I re- 
gained my mental balance. 

“Ton’t you think we could get on safer 
ground?” I suggested. 

“No,” said Luella. “There isn’t any 
safe ground for us otherwise.” 

The sudden heart-sickness at the re- 
minder of my mission with which these 
words overwhelmed me, tied my tongue 
and mastered my spirits. It was this 
girl’s father that I was pursuing. It was 
to bring him to the halter that I must keep 
up my masquerade. It was to bring her 
to sorrow and disgrace that I was bound 
by the dead hand of my murdered friend. 
Oh, why was this burden laid upon me? 
Why was I to be torn on the rack between 
inclination and duty? 

Luella watched’ my face narrowly 
through the conflict in my mind, and I 
felt as though her spirit struggled with 
mine to win me to the course of open, 
honest dealing. But it was impossible. 
She must be the last of all to know. 

Her eyes sank as though she knew 
which had won the victory, and a proud, 
scornful look took the place of the grave 
good humor that had been there a moment 
before. Then on a sudden, she began to 
speak of the theaters, rides, drives and 
what not of the pleasures of the day. Sud- 
denly she stopped with a weary look. 

“There’s Aunt Julia waiting for you,” 
she said with a gleam of malicious pleas- 
ure. *“Come along. I deliver you over a 
prisoner of war.” 

“Wait a minute,” I pleaded. 

“No,” she said, imperiously motioning 
me. “Come along.” And with a sigh I 
was given, a helpless but silently protest- 
ing captive, to the mercies of Mrs. Bow- 
ser. 

That eloquent lady received me with a 
flutter of feathers, if I may borrow the 
expression, to indicate her pleasure. 

“Oh, Mr. Wilton, you’ll pardon my 


boldness, I’m sure,” she said with an ami- 


able flirt of the head, as I seated myself 
beside her and watched Luella melt away 
into the next room; “but I was afraid you 
had forgotten all about us poor’ women, 
and it’s a dreadful thing to be in this 
great house when there isn’t a man about, 
though of course there are the servants, 
but you can’t count them as men, besides 
some of them being Chinamen. And we— 
I—that is, I really did want to see you, 
and we ought to have so much to talk over, 
for I’ve heard that your mother’s first 
cousin was a Bowser, and I do so want to 
see that dear, delightful Chinatown that 
I’ve heard so much about, though they do 
say it’s horrid and dirty, but you’ll let us 
see that for ourselves, won’t you, and did 
you ever go through Chinatown, Mr. Wil- 
ton?” 

Mrs. Bowser pulled up her verbal 
coach-and-six so suddenly that I felt as 
though she must have been pitched off the 
box. 

“Oh,” said I carelessly, “I’ve seen the 
place often enough.” 

“How nice!” Then suddenly looking 
grave, Mrs. Bowser spoke from behind her 
fan. “But I hope, Mr. Wilton, there’s 
nothing there that a lady shouldn’t see.” 

I hastened to assure her that it was pos- 
sible to avoid everything that would bring 
a blush to the chéek of a matron of her 
years. 

I was listening to the flow of Mrs. Bow- 
ser’s high-pitched voice without getting 
any idea from it, when my wandering at- 
tention was suddenly recalled by the 
words, “Mr. Knapp.” 

“What was that?” I asked in some con- 
fusion. “I didn’t catch your meaning.” 

“T was saying I thought it strange Mr. 
Knapp wouldn’t go with us, and he got 
awfully cross when I pressed him, and 
said—oh, Mr. Wilton, he said such a 
dreadful word—that he’d be everlastingly 
somethinged if he would ever go into such 
a lot of dens of—oh, I can’t repeat his 
dreadful language—but wasn’t it strange, 
Mr. Wilton?” 
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“Very,” I said diplomatically ; “but it 
isn’t worth while to wait for him, then.” 

“Oh, laws, no!—he’ll be home to-mor- 
row, but he won’t go. 

“Home to-morrow!” I exclaimed. “I 
thought he wasn’t to come till Wednes- 
day.” 

Mrs. Bowser looked a little uncomfort- 
able. 

“T guess he’s old enough to come and 
go when he likes,” she said. But her flow 
of words seemed to desert her. 

“Very true,” I admitted. “I wonder 
what’s bringing him back in such a 
hurry ?” 

Mrs. Bowser’s beady eyes turned on me 
in doubt, and for a moment she was dumb. 
Then she followed this miracle by another, 
and spoke in a low tone of voice. 

“It’s not for me to say anything 
against a man in his own house, but I 
don’t like to talk of Doddridge Knapp.” 

‘‘What’s the matter?” I asked. “A lit- 
tle rough in his speech? Oh, Mrs. Bow- 
ser, you should make allowances for a 
man who has had to fight his way in the 
roughest business life in the world, and 
not expect too much of his polish.” 

“Oh, laws, he’s polite enough,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Bowser. “It ain’t that—oh, I 
don’t see how she ever married him.” 

I followed the glance that Mrs. Bowser 
gave on interrupting herself with this 
declaration, and saw Mrs. Knapp ap- 
proaching us. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed cheerily, “is it all 
settled? Have you made all the arrange- 
ments, Cousin Julia?” 

“Well, I declare! I’d forgotten all 
about telling him,” cried Mrs. Bowser in 
her shrillest tone. “I’d just taken it for a 
fact that he’d know when to come.” 

“That’s a little too much to expect, I’m 
afraid,” said Mrs. Knapp. “Will Mon- 
day night suit you, Henry?” 

“As well as another,” said I. 

“You have told him who are going, 
haven’t you?” said Mrs. Knapp to Mrs. 


Bowser. 
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“Laws, no! I never thought but what 
he knew.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Knapp. “What 
a gift as a mind-reader Mr. Wilton ought 
to have! Well, I suppose I’d better not 
trust to that, Henry. There’s to be Mrs. 
Bowser, of course, and Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
ter, and Mr. Horton, and—oh, yes— 
Luella.” 

My heart gave a jump, and the trip to 
Chinatown suddenly became an object of 
interest. 

“And so Mr. Knapp is coming home to- 
morrow?” I said to Mrs. Knapp, as we 
walked down the room. 

She gave me a quick look. 

“Yes,” she said. There was something 
in her tone that set me to thinking that 
there was more than I knew behind Mr. 
Knapp’s sudden return. 

“T hope he is not ill,” I half queried, 
politely. 

“T think you will find him all right 
when you see him. But here—you must 
meet Mr. and Mrs. Carter. They are just 
from the East, and very charming people, 
and as you are to do them the honors on 
Monday evening, you certainly should 
know them.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Carter had pleasant faces 
and few ideas, and as the conversational 
fire soon burned low I sought Mrs. Knapp 
and took my leave. Luella was nowhere 
to be seen. 

“You must be sure that you are well 
guarded,” said Mrs. Knapp. “It quite 
gives me the terrors to think of those mur- 
derous fellows. And since you told me of 
that last plot to call you down to Bor- 
ton’s, I have a presentiment that some 
special danger is ahead of you. Be cau- 
tious as well as brave.” 

She had followed me into the hall, and 
spoke her warning freely. 

I thanked her as she pressed my hand, 
and, with no Luella awaiting me by the 
stair, I took my way down the stone steps 
and joined Porter and Barkhouse on the 
sidewalk. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
AN ECHO OF WARNING 


“All quiet?” I asked of my guards, as 
we took our way down the street. 

“All quiet,” said Porter. 

“You'd better tell him,” said Bark- 
house. 

“Oh, yes,” said Porter, as if in sudden 
recollection. “Dicky Nahl was along here, 
and he said Terrill and Meeker and the 
other gang was holding a powwow at Bor- 
ton’s, and we’d best look out for sur- 
prises.” 

“Was that all?” 

“Well, he said he guessed ‘there was a 
new deal on hand, and they was a-buzzin’ 
like a nest of hornets.” 

“Where’s Dicky now?” I asked. 

“T ain’t good at guessing,” said Porter, 
“and Bob’s nothing at all at it.” 

“Well,” said I, “we had better go down 
to Borton’s and look into this matter.” 

There was silence for a time. My 
guards walked beside me without speak- 
ing, but I felt the protest in their manner. 
At last Barkhouse said respectfully : 

“There’s no use to do that, sir. You’d 
better send some one that ain’t so likely to 
be nabbed, or that won’t matter much if 
he is. We’d be in a pretty fix if you was to 
be took.” 

“Here comes Dicky, now,” said Porter, 
as a dark figure came swinging along. 

“Hullo!” cried Dicky, halting and 
shading his eyes from the gaslight. “I 
was just going up to look for you again.” 

“What’s up, Dicky?” 

“T guess it’s the devil,” said Dicky, so 
gravely that I broke into a laugh. 

“He’s right at home if he’s come to this 
town,” I said. 

“I’m glad you find it so funny,” said 
Dicky in an injured tone. “You was 
scared enough last time.” 

I had put my foot in it, sure enough. I 
might have guessed that the devil was not 
his Satanic Majesty, but some evil-minded 
person in the flesh whom I had to fear. 


“Well, I’ve kept out of his claws this 
far, and it’s no use to worry. What’s he 
trying to do now?” 

“That’s what I’ve been trying to find 
out all the evening. They’re noisy enough, 
but they’re too thick to let one get near 
where there’s anything going on—that is, 
if he has a fancy for keeping a whole 
skin.” 

“Suppose we go down there now,” I 
suggested. “We might find out some- 
thing.” 

Dicky stopped short. 

“Cesar’s ghost!” he gasped; “what 
next? Wouldn’t you like to touch off a 
few powder-kegs for amusement? Won’t 
you fire a pistol into your mouth to show 
how easy you can stop the bullet ?” 

“If I could see Mother Borton I could 
fix it,” I said confidently. 

“What! That she-devil?” cried Dicky. 
“She’d give you up to have your throat 
cut in a minute if she could get a four-bit 
piece for your carcass. I guess she could 
get more than that on you, too.” 

Mother Borton’s warnings against 
Dicky Nahl returned to me with force at 
this expression of esteem from the young 
man, and I was filled with doubts. 

“T came up to tell you to look out for 
yourself,” continued Dicky. “I’m afraid 
they mean mischief, and here you come 
with a wild scheme for getting into the 
thick of it.” 

“Well, I'll think better of it,” I said. 
“But see if you can find out what is go- 
ing on. Come up and let me know if you 
get an inkling of their plans.” 

“All right,” said Dicky. “But just 
sleep on a hair-trigger to-night.” 

“Good night,” I said, as I turned to- 
ward my room, and Dicky, with an an- 
swering word, took his way toward the 
Borton place. 

As we stumbled up the stairway the ap- 
prehensions of Dicky Nahl came strong 
upon me, and I looked ahead to the murky 
halls, and glanced at every doorway, as 
though I expected an ambush. Porter and 
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Barkhouse marched stolidly along, show- 
ing little disposition to talk. 

“What’s that?” I exclaimed, stopping 
to listen. 

“What was it?” asked Barkhouse, as 
we stopped on the upper landing and 
gazed into the obscurity. 

“JT thought I heard a noise,” said I. 
““Who’s there?” 

“Tt was a rat,” said Porter. 
heard ’em out here of nights.” 

“Well, just light that other gas-jet,” 
I said. “It will help to make things 
pleasant in case of accidents.” 

The doors came out of the darkness as 
the second jet blazed up, but nothing else 
was to be seen. 

Suddenly there was a scramble, and 
something sprang up before my door. 
Porter and I raised the revolvers that 
were ready in our hands, but Barkhouse 
sprang past us, and in an instant had 
closed with the figure and held it in his 
arms. , 

There was a volley of curses, and a fa- 
miliar voice screamed in almost inarticu- 
late rage: 

“Let me go, damn ye, or I’ll knife ye!” 

“Good heavens!” I cried. “Let her go, 
Barkhouse. It’s Mother Borton.” 

Mother Borton freed herself with a vi- 
cious shake, and called down the wrath of 
Heaven and hell on the stalwart guard. 

“You’re the black-hearted spawn of the 
sewer rats, to take a respectable woman 
like a bag of meal,” cried Mother Borton 
indignantly, with a fresh string of oaths. 
“Tt’s fire and brimstone you'll be tasting 
yet, and you’d ’a’ been there before now, 
you miserable gutter-picker, if it wasn’t 
for me. And this is the thanks I git!” 

“Come in,” I said, unlocking the door 
and lighting up my room. “You can be 
as angry as you like in here, and it won’t 
hurt anything.” 

Mother Borton stormed a bit, and then 
sullenly walked in and took a chair. 

“It’s quite an agreeable surprise to see 
you,” I ventured as cheerfully as I could, 
as she made no move to speak. 
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At the sound of my voice, Mother Bor- 
ton’s bent brows relaxed a little. 

“If you’d send these fellows out, I reck- 
on we could talk a bit better,” she said 
sourly. 

“Certainly. Just wait in the hall, boys; 
and close the door.” 

Porter and Barkhouse ambled out, and 
Mother Borton gave her chair a hitch that 
brought us face to face. 

“T reckon you don’t think I come on a 
visit of perliteness?” she said sharply, 
after a brief silence. 

I murmured something about being 
glad to entertain her at any time. 

“Nonsense !”’ she sniffed. “I’m a vile old 
woman that the likes of you would never 
put eyes on twice if it wasn’t for your 
business—none knows it better than me. I 
don’t know why I should put myself out 
to help ye.” Her tone had a touch of pa- 
thos under its hardness. 

“TI know why,” I said, a little touched. 
“Tt’s because you like me.” 

She turned a softened eye on me. 

“You’re right,” she said almost ten- 
derly, with a flash of womanly feeling on 
her seamed and evil face. “I’ve took a 
fancy to ye and no mistake, and I’d risk 
something to help ye.” 

“T knew you would,” I said heartily. 

“And. that’s what I come to do,” she 
said, with a sparkle of pleasure in her eye. 
**T’ve come to warn ye.” 

“New dangers?” I inquired cheerfully. 

“The same ones,” said Mother Borton 
shortly, “only more of ’em.” 

“What is the latest plot?” I asked 
gravely, as I fancied that my light man- 
ner grated on my strange guest. 

“T might as well tell ye the whole of it, 
though I reckon my throat’s jist as like 
to be slit over it as not.” 

“T’ll never breathe a word of it,” I re- 
plied fervently. 

“T’d trust ye,” she said. ‘Well, there 
was a gang across the street to-night— 
across from my place, I mean—and that 
sneaking Tom Terrill and Darby Meeker, 
and I reckon all the rest of ’em, was there. 
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And they was runnin’ back and forth to 
my place, and a-drinkin’ a good deal, and 
the more they drinks the louder they talks. 
And I hears Darby Meeker say to one fel- 
ler, ‘We'll git him, sure! and [I listens 
with all my ears, though pretendin’ to see 
nothin’. ‘We’ll fix it this time,’ he said; 
‘the old un’s got his thinkin’ cap on.’ 
And I takes in every word, and by one 
thing and another I picks up that there’s 
new schemes afoot to trap ye. They was 
a-sayin’ as it might be an idee to take ye 
as you come out of Knapp’s to-night.” 

“How did they know I was at 
Knapp’s?” I asked, somewhat surprised, 
though I had little reason to be when I 
remembered the number of spies who 
might have watched me. 

“Why, Dicky Nahl told ’em,” said 
Mother Borton. “He was with the gang, 
and sings it out as pretty as you please.” 

This gave me something new to think 
about, but I said nothing. 

“Well,” she continued, “they says at 
last that won’t do, fer it’ll git ’em into 
trouble, and I reckon they’re argyfying 
over their schemes yit. But one thing I 
finds out.” 

Mother Borton stopped and looked at 
me anxiously. 

“Well,” I said impatiently, “what was 
a 

“They’re a-sayin’ as how, if you’re 
killed, the one as you knows on ’II have to 
git some one else to look after the boy, 
and mebbe he won’t be so smart about 
foolin’ them.” 

“That’s an excellent idea,” said I. “If 
they only knew that I was the other fel- 
low they could see at once what a bright 
scheme they had hit upon.” 

“Maybe they ain’t a-goin’ to do it,” 
said Mother Borton. ‘“There’s a heap 0” 
things said over the liquor that don’t git 
no further, but you’ll be a fool if you 
don’t look out. Now, do as I tell you. 
You just keep more men around you. 
Keep eyes in the back of your head, and 
if you see there’s a-goin’ to be trouble, 
jest you shoot first and ax questions about 


it afterward. They talked of getting you 
down on the water-front or up in China- 
town with some bogus message and said 
how easy it would be to dispose of you 
without leaving clues behind ’em. Now, 
don’t you sleep here without three or four 
men on guard, and don’t you stir round 
nights with less than four. Send Porter 
out to git two more men, and tell him to 
look sharp and see if the coast’s clear out- 
side. I reckon I'll slide out if no one’s 
lookin’.”’ 

“T’ve got some men on the next floor,” 
I said, “I thought it would be just as 
well to have a few around in case of emer- 
gencies. I'll have two of them out, and 
send Porter to reconnoiter.” 

“Who told you to git your men to- 
gether?” 

**A little idea of my own.” 

“You’ve got some sense, after all.” 

The reinforcements were soon ready to 
take orders, and Porter returned to bring 
word that no suspicious, person was in 
sight in the street. 

“T reckon I’d best go, then,” said 
Mother Borton. “I don’t want no knife 
in me jest yit, but if there’s no one to see 
me I’m all right. 

I pressed Mother Borton to take two of 
my men as escort, but she sturdily refused. 

“They'd know something was up if I 
was to go around that way, and I’d be a 
bloody ghost as soon as they could ketch 
me alone,” she said. ‘Well, good night 
—or is it mornin’? And do take keer of 
yourself, dearie.” And, so saying, Moth- 
er Borton muffled herself up till it was 
hard to tell whether she was man or wom- 
an, and trudged away. 

Whatever designs were brewing in the 
night-meeting of the conspirators, they 
did not appear to concern my immediate 
peace of body. The two following days 
were spent in quiet, and, in spite of warn- 
ings, I began to believe that no new plan 
of action had been determined on. 

“Ton’t you feel too sure of yourself,” 
said Dicky Nahl, to whom I confided this 


view of the situation. “You won’t feel so 
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funny about it if you get prodded in the 
ribs with a bowie some dark night, or find 
your head wrapped up in a blanket when 
you think you’re just taking a ‘passy-ar’ 
in Washington Square in the evening.” 

Dicky looked very much in earnest, and 
his bright and airy manner was gone. 

“You seem to get along well enough 
with them,” I suggested tartly, remember- 
ing Mother Borton’s stories with some 
suspicion. 

“Of course,” said Dicky. “Why 
shouldn’t I? They’re all right if you 
don’t rub the fur the wrong way. But I 
haven’t got state secrets in my pockets, so 
they know it’s no use to pick ’em.” 

I was not at all sure of Dicky’s fidelity, 
in spite of his seeming earnestness, but I 
forbore to mention my doubts, and left 
the garrulous young man to go his way 
while I turned to the office that had been 
furnished by Doddridge Knapp. I hardly 
expected to meet the King of the Street. 
He had, I supposed, returned to the city, 
but he had set Wednesday as the day for 
resuming operations in the market, and 
I did not think that he would be found 
here on Monday. 

The doors that separated me from 
Doddridge Knapp’s rooms were shut and 
locked. What was behind them? I won- 
dered. Was there anything in Doddridge 
Knapp’s room that bore on the mystery 
of the hidden boy, or would give the clue 
to the murder of Henry Wilton? As I 
gazed on the panels the questions became 
more and more insistent. Was it not my 
duty to find the answer? The task 
brought my mind to revolt. Yet the 
thought grew on me that it was necessary 
to my task. I had just that morning se- 
cured the key that would fit the first door. 

With a sinking heart but a clear head I 
put the key cautiously to the lock and 
gently turned it. The bolt flew back and 
I opened the door into the middle room. 
The second door,as I expected, was closed. 
I advanced to it and was about to try the 


key, when a sound from behind it turned 
my blood to water. 

Beyond that door, from the room I had 
supposed to be empty, I heard a groan. 

I stood as if petrified, and, in the broad 
daylight that streamed in at the window, 
with the noise and rush of Clay Street 
ringing in my ears, I felt my hair rise as 
though I had come on a ghost. I listened 
a minute or more, but heard nothing. 

Nonsense!’ I thought to myself; “it 
was a trick of the imagination.” 

I raised my hand once more to the lock, 
when the sound broke again, louder, un- 
mistakable. It was the voice of one in 
distress of body or mind. 

What was it? Could it be some pris- 
oner of Doddridge Knapp’s, brought 
hither by the desperate band that owned 
him as employer? Was it a man whom I 
might succor? Or was it Doddridge 
Knapp himself, overwhelmed by recollec- 
tion and remorse, doing penance in soli- 
tude for the villainy he had done and 
dared not confess? I listened with all my 
ears. Then there came through the door 
the low, stern tones of a man’s voice 
speaking earnestly, pleadingly, threaten- 
ingly, but in a suppressed monotone. 

Then the groan broke forth again, and 
it was followed by sobs and choked sounds, 
as of one who protested; yet, strangely, 
the voice was the same. There was one 
man, not two. It was self-accusation, self- 
excuse, and the sobs seemed to come in an- 
swer to self-reproaches. 

Then there was sound as of a man pray- 
ing, and the prayer was broken by sobs; 
and again I thought there were two men. 
And then there was noise of a man moving 
about, and a long smothered groan, as of 
one in agony of spirit. Fearful that the 
door might be flung open in my face, I 
tiptoed back to my room, and silently 
turned the key, as thoroughly mystified 
as ever I had been in the strange events 
that had crowded my life since I had en- 
tered the city. 


[To BE CONTINUED] 
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Y Dear Preccy—lIt has been so 
Mere since I saw you in the flesh, 
your counterfeit presentment 
warms the cockles of a heart loyal in every 
throb to our own south country. You see, 
if I never saw you actually, I know your 
sort, and your time, by heart, so you 
come to me as a promise, a prophecy, and 
the fulfillment of a hope long deferred. I 
have been hoping, almost against hope, 
for the clear eyes, touched with divina- 
tion, that should see and set forth, not 
only your subtle charm, but the soul of 
which it is the outward and visible sign. 
All the better that the eyes are those of 
one not to the manner born—one only 
spiritually a southerner. You and I know 
very well that being southern is much 
more than a matter of latitude—latitude, 
indeed, has the least part to do with it. I 
myself have known heaps of excellent 
Puritans born and bred below the line; 
also heaps of misfit Cavaliers, straining 
uneasily in the leash of the New England 
conscience. Notwithstanding, with the 
big undiscriminating world, a Mayflower 
ancestry conjoined to a middle-western 
environment, makes the artist who has pic- 
tured you ever so much more authentic. 
All the more authentic that she has drawn 
you from studies at first hand, that, unlike 
many another great person, she has been 
at the pains of knowing you before paint- 
ing your portrait. I applaud her method 
of sincerity. I should do it even were the 
result unflattering. Being what it is, I 
rejoice equally with the painter and her 





subject. Strictly between ourselves, she 
has been nobly partial to you, but that has 
nothing to do with the case. The great 
thing is, the limning is beyond cavil—no 
carping person can rise up and fling in 
your face southern clannishness, nor sneer 
that a native sees all things southern 
through glamoured eyes. 

Inevitably, you have won all hearts. In 
that lies the promise. It is a promise of 
that better understanding which must pre- 
vail if there is to be true national life in 
these United States. If only the better 
understanding, the true seeing, could have 
been set forward fifty years, I think all 
the heart-break and tragedy of civil war 
would never have happened. Personally I 
hate excursions with a deadly hatred, and 
flee expositions as I do the plague. All the 
same, if there could have been excursions 
and expositions thirty years ahead of time, 
the course of history would have been 
changed. It is steam, steel and electricity 
that have truly formed “a more perfect 
union” of the states, and will eventually 
save the country from falling apart from 
its own unwieldy bigness. That is, how- 
ever, a digression—besides, one must not 
dogmatize in writing to a young lady. To 
do so is to abuse the privilege which even 
gray hairs give, to be tiresome. I meant 
but to illustrate how vital is the promise 
held in your sweet hand. I defy the most 
case-hardened, after knowing you, not to 
think better of the land of your birth, and 
the people whence you sprang. 

In such thinking lies the prophecy of a 
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coming time that, nationally, shall do jus- 
tice and love mercy. Let me tell you a 
secret, Peggy dear—you have proved so 
beautifully that you can keep secrets. We 
lost out, we southerners, when we stood 
up to be counted, with guns in our hands, 
but it was only because there were so many 
more of the other fellows, and with so 
much more to eat. And now that they 
have kept us, whether or no, we are get- 
ting even with a vengeance. We have not 
only learned to follow the old flag, but to 
shout for appropriations along with it. 
And we are spinning a good fifth of the 
cotton crop at home, and have got the 
power, running to waste in our hills, to 
spin nearly the whole of it. We shall do 
it, too—without a by-your-leave to any- 
body—New England or old England. 
We’re getting to be money-grubbers and 
hustlers, all right—partly, to be sure, be- 
cause we have to be. You don’t remember 
the time, although I do, when southern 
brain and influence dominated the whole 
country. The reason was—we were ideal- 
ists. Money was acknowledged to be a 
fine, convenient thing—still, gaining it 
was not the chief end of man. So our men 
of assured fortune, or even those whose 
abilities might have made them rich, 
served the state, or the nation, never 
thinking of themselves. I know one man 
who in the old days resigned a cabinet 
position—because two years of upholding 
what he held to be the dignity of it had 
brought him to the verge of financial ruin. 
His salary was, I think, five thousand a 
year—his expenses, eighty thousand. Yet 
he didn’t grudge the outlay—the glory of 
it was something, but the real recompense 
lay in the thought that he had served well 
the whole people. Don’t you think his sort 
is needed again in public life? He was, I 
do assure you, but the type of a class. 
But you will understand all that tradi- 
tionally. There is no need to tell you, of 
all people, that the gentleman of the old 
school, the real slaveholding aristocrat, 
hated greediness or littleness worse than 
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any of the seven deadly sins, and would 
have shot the man who had suggested 
graft to him, and felt the warm approval 
of a clear conscience. Understand, I’m 
not saying northern gentlemen were less 
scrupulous. But the north’s best brain 
knew not public spirit as the south un- 
derstood it. Its fifty-thousand-dollar men 
were unwilling to waste themselves upon 
Congress, and so on. It was only the 
really big things that tempted them, and 
—well, they found that, in the game of 
statecraft, the man inside, the fellow who 
played it three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year, and every year at that, 
had all the best of the start, and usually 
came first at the finish. 

Another digression—but you will un- 
derstand. Please, though, not to misun- 
derstand. We southerners are not hot on 
the trail of the loaves and fishes, although 
it would please us to show what we could 
do, at least now and again. If we have 
lost the breed of Jefferson and Jackson, 
we have kept the pattern—of the man 
who can neither be bribed, bullied nor 
bought. To name names would be invidi- 
ous, but I think you will agree with me 
that it would be well for the republic to 
see such an one, southern born, in the 
presidential chair. And you make me hope 
it is going to happen, and happen before 
Jo’nivan II is old enough to vote for him. 

Harking back to matters more personal, 
I must thank you specially for not dis- 
appointing me. You were so delightful as 
a little girl, I was a bit afraid to meet you 
grown up—lI knew, of course, you had to 
grow up, and marry that same Jo’nivan. 
Don’t say this was treason—the fear was 
rooted and grounded in bitter experience. 
I have met so many, many heroines who 
were charming enough at first, and went 
all to pieces at better acquaintance. ‘You, 
even, did disappoint me, just the least bit. 
I hoped for a thought more of coquetry 
—but then you couldn’t well develop it, 
with that Jo’nivan always going off in his 
socialistic tantrums, and having such bad 
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times that he didn’t at all deserve. Of 
course, you were so sorry for him—and 
then, until toward the end, you had not 
got away from regarding him as not quite 
a grown man, but rather a lad in hard 
luck, for whom you yearned to make 
things easy. There you show the heart 
that is so much your charm. Still, I do 
believe if you had dropped a hint, a tiny 
one, that there was somebody else—some- 
body favored up at Overlook—it would 
have gone a long way toward bringing 
that ill-conditioned young man to his 
senses. I know there must have been loads 
of good fellows eager to pay you court. 
And it wouldn’t have hurt one of them to 
have smiled on him a bit—and let the fact 
filter out through the convenient Roger 
Mack. Roger, my dear Peggy, was an 
inspiration. Upon my honor, I don’t see 
how you would ever have got things quite 
straight without him. He was what the 
philosophers call a First Cause—of hope, 
and cheer, and light—yes, real light—to 


poor Jo’nivan. But I don’t think he fooled 
Jo’nivan very long. Jo’nivan, maybe, 
couldn’t see through a socialist’s preten- 
sions until Fate put a hole in them, but— 
no man is born quite blind to woman’s 
wiles. Indeed, the sex has wiles of its own. 
Naturally, Jo’nivan must have seen what 
a chance he had—he could show himself 
to Roger as he never could to Margaret 
Cary Rutherford. Mind, I’m not saying 
he was in the least dishonest, but “love, 
which makes the wise man a fool, makes 
often the fool a wise man.”. He certainly 
was dreadfully in love with you, honey. 
I hope—indeed, I know—he will never be 
less so. I make him my compliments. To 
you I send whole heart’s love. I want to 
hear more about you. Do persuade your 
chronicler to let us see you as the mistress 
of Overlook, teaching that dear Emma 
Winslow the gentle art of being grand- 
mother. And bid her make haste with 
doing it. This is the very last word from, 
Faithfully, Your CompatTRIor. 


TO CLODAGH, OF “THE GAMBLER” 


ADAM—I address you thus for- 
Ment because I disapprove of you. 

You are a particularly disagree- 
able person. You begin as an attractive 
and pathetic little girl; and you end by 
winning your cousin’s last dollar and let- 
ting him go out, in night and storm, to his 
death. I don’t think much of you! You 
had not made me admire you before. I am 
an old-fashioned critic, not broken in to 
women’s cigarettes and play for money 
and flirting with other men or making 
sentimental passages out of ethical ques- 
tions with them when one is. married to an 
honorable man. I lost sympathy with you 
on every page after you went to Ger- 
many. And some of the last drops went 
when you, a sophisticated creature, who 
had been running with the smartest and 
toughest of sets, hiked over to the house 


of the worst rake in London, by night, to 
tell him you would pay back the money 
you let him lend you to pay back the 
money you stole from your nice little 
sister to pay your gambling debts! 
Sounds stiff when it is put into unvar- 
nished, plain English, doesn’t it? But all 
that you did. And no doubt drugged 
yourself out of reach of your conscienee, 
nights. Nevertheless, I am a soft-hearted 
old party; and you were so pretty and 
you loved Sir Walter, the good young 
man, so much; and you suffered at such a 
rate that I tried to forgive; I had a few 
tepid ounces of sympathy left up to the 
journey to Ireland. I tried to warm these 
over. But in Ireland what must you do 
but yield to your neurotic craving for 
some kind, any kind of lethean excite- 
ment; and gamble all night with your 
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cousin. You pitilessly held him to the 
game, in spite of his feeble struggles to 
get away, until you had stripped him of 
his last shreds of hope. And why? To 
blur if you couldn’t blot out your own tor- 
ment. Yet he was the brother and loved 
comrade of your miserable girlhood, the 
loyal, hard-working, under-recompensed 
servant of your womanhood. Oh, that was 
pretty bad! Still, considering that you 
were half crazy because Sir Walter had 
broken with you, you might have done it 
not realizing the atrocity that you com- 
mitted; but when you saw the despair in 
the poor lad’s eyes—woman, had you not 
the wit to lose your winnings back to him? 
And you a Celt! ’Tis past believing of 
that nimblest-witted race in the world. 
Nor I don’t believe it either! Of course he 
was not going to receive his roll back 
from you as a gift. No decent fellow 
would. But you were playing euchre, 
which appears in that remote and guile- 
less region to be regarded a deadly gam- 
bling game; now, there is no game on the 
calendar in which it is easier to lose by in- 
tention! I have played it all my life, and 
I speak by the card. There are a few 
axioms, easily mastered, for ’tis a simple, 
pioneer game to be learned of an evening 
between drinks ; these axioms are the play- 
er’s necessity; without them or defying 
them, hardly shall he be saved by the 
joker and the royal family. You knew 
that. You couldn’t play euchre not know- 
ing it. I have my doubts whether Mrs. 
Thurston knows it to this day; and I al- 
most incline to believe her sackless of 
bridge in any form. But you knew it. It 
is an insult to your Celtic intelligence to 
assume that you could not have lost all 
your winnings (bad cess to them!) and 
sent Larry away with a heart in his breast 
instead of a stone; or better still, coaxed 
him to stay all night. Madam, stupidity 
like yours goes beyond a blunder ; it shows 
not blindness of the intellect but clean 
obliteration of the vision of the heart. My 
assumption is proved by the facts. Larry 
goes off, careless whether he lives or dies, 
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and is lost in the surf. You are swept 
away by a flood of remorse and think of 
drowning yourself; but just in time 
(more’s the pity, say I) you get a tele- 
gram forgiving you, from Sir Walter; 
and promptly conclude that there is a God 
in Israel and Larry is well out of it, any- 
how ; and how beautiful is life and love; 
and you go off the last page in a kind of 
ecstatic hop, skip and a jump which 
makes an old codger like me almost. long 
to lay violent hands on you. Faith, such 
brazen philosophy as yours is beyond my 
generation, as much as the sentimental 
hysterics with which it alternates. 

By the way, would you mind dropping 
me a line, Lady Gore, as to how the right- 
eous Sir Walter viewed that last night’s 
work? I should be much obliged. And 
yet, and yet, after all is said, it is a mar- 
velous pity the author of your being had 
not a more sensitive and clearer-sighted 
moral vision; for it were an undertaking 
worthy of any art to interpret the real 
Celt. One may doubt, however, whether the 
power for such intimate portrayal shall 
be given to any unmixed Anglo-Saxon. 
That mystical and complex nature with 
its unlimited capacity for devotion, its 
tenderness, its imagination, its joyous 
courage, its reckless and fathomless 
gloom, its energy and its indolence, its 
wisdom and its improvidence—who shall 
dare be its spokesman without the springs 
of its being in his own life blood! 

Yet the Celt, himself, will lack the 
power of detachment that is needed—al- 
most as much as the capacity of sym- 
pathy. A writer of a mixed race, half 
Celt, half the hated Saxon, who has lived 
on the green sod and felt its enchantment 
soak into his marrow—there should be the 
real interpreter, the true seer of Ireland. 
I do not know, but I fancy this equipment 
is Mrs. Thurston’s, and she feels the fas- 
cination of the subject; but she has 
neither the moral nor the artistic power to 
embody her conceptions. 

Hine ille lacryme! 

Lady Gore, I trust that had Mrs. 
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Thurston told more fully, more under- 
standingly, the story of your besetment, 
I might have been able to forgive you. 
And allow me to say that if your editor 
has failed to describe you; she has not 
failed in the portrait of your sister, Nora. 
There is a lovely young creature and a 
true Celt. She is not only worth a bushel 
of you; she is worth a bushel of most 
heroines. I believe I could condone every- 
thing save Larry for the sake of that one 
speech she makes about you, that what 
you needed was not to be idolized or ideal- 


ized but “to be taken care of.” She hit 
the goal that time, madam; you certainly 
are not able to take care of yourself. I 
trust that Sir Walter was able to take care 
of you and keep you in nights; and that 
no stress of circumstance or affliction or 
the weariness of a passion worn bare by 
the attrition of daily companionship, will 
ever drive you back—to euchre! 

I am, madam, without any respect 
whatever, but with all possible good 
wishes, 


Very truly yours, X. 


AT A WESTERN WINDOW 
By Benj S. Parker 


GAZE from the western window, 
Athwart the narrowing day, 
Where the sunshine and the shadows 

In parting glory play, 
To violet isles enchanted 

That smile at the open door 
As the argosies of evening 

Sail through to a fairer shore. 


The day is long behind me, 
The night is coming on; 
But I hear a robin singing 
The song he sang at dawn: 
Now one with the morn is evening, 
And one are the earth and sky, 
The blossoms in the meadow 
With the stars that breathe on high, 


And youth is young forever, 
And love is never old, 
Though masks of age are breaking 
Back to the primal mold. 
So here, from my western window 
I gaze, as the stars increase, 
And the mortal and immortal 
Are one in this blessed peace. 
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By Paschal H. Coggins 


a-dreaming about, anyway?” 

John Hale turned from the glow in 

the West to confront a tall sunbonneted 

woman, who had just arisen from beside 

a mild-eyed Jersey, a milk pail in one 

hand and a short three-legged stool in the 
other. 

“T was looking at that sunset. See how 
it shines on the trees over yonder !” 

“Oh! You was a-sup’rintending the 
sundown, was you? I thought possible 
you was a-sort o’ praying for that seven 
cord of oak wood to haul itself up t’ the 
wood shed.” . 

“IT was going to ask you about that 
wood,” the man responded, turning finally 
from the vision. of the wood-lot, with its 
scarlet and green. “It isn’t any too dry 
yet, but Ill begin to haul it to-morrow. 
Shall I milk the brindle for you now?” 

“No, you shan’t.” 

The point was clearly not open for ar- 
gument, but the offer recalled the woman 
to her own unfinished task. Hale lingered 
about the barnyard until the milking was 
finished. Then, letting down the bars 
that the cows might straggle out into the 
meadow, he lifted the heavy pail and led 
the way toward the house. They had 
passed through the wicket gate and were 
walking up the kitchen path, when Mrs. 
Potter suddenly renewed the conversation. 

“T don’t know as it was just exactly the 
sundown er the cordwood either that I was 
a-thinking about,” she explained more 
amicably. “But someways er other, John, 
you’re slacking up a good bit in your 
work. It’s been that way for a consider- 
able while back, and lots of other people 
besides me has been a-taking notice of it.” 

“You don’t mean that you expected me 
to begin on that wood to-night?” 


| F you don’t beat—what are you 


“No; of course not. But just take 
that wood now! It used t’ be that 
you didn’t hardly ever wait to be told 
about doing things. Me and Ezra talked 
about it lots o’ times. You’d go ahead 
and do jobs, like bringing up that wood, 
*thout him or me ever saying a word about 
it. Why don’t you brace up, and be like 
you was?” 

They had reached the cross-path which 
led down to the milk-house, and there was 
a moment of silence while the man shifted 
his pail from one hand to the other. He 
had long been accustomed to Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s small fault-findings, but the touch 
of masculine vigor in her last phrase lift- 
ed it quite out of the common. 

“Do I let any of the work go undone?” 

“T don’t know as there’s anything that 
don’t git ’tended to,” the woman replied, 
in a half-puzzled, half-impatient tone. “I 
guess there ain’t. But it’s the diff’rent 
way you take hold. You used t’ seem like 
you was glad to do things ; now you don’t. 
Supper’ll be ready b’ the time you are,” 
she concluded abruptly, as if conscious 
that she had reached the limit of her pow- 
ers of explanation. 

The next day, according to his promise, 
Hale began to fetch the wood from the 
lot. And while he worked his hands and 
brain united in a rhythm of motion. As 
he dragged one of the heavy sticks down 
from the cord it seemed to rasp out the 
demand, “Why don’t you?” as distinctly 
as it had been uttered by the voice of 
Eliza Potter the evening before. With 
the backward swing and the dropping of 
the log into the cart, the words “brace up” 
thrilled along his muscles and every now 
and again forced themselves through his 
lips. He laughed at himself, and, half in 
earnest, tried to circumvent his own mind 
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by handling the sticks noiselessly. But 
the experiment cost too much time, and 
when he returned to the old way the ques- 
tion renewed itself with yet greater in- 
sistence. It was an old habit of his— 
this unconscious hitching on of the mind 
to something quite casual and common- 
place—but it had its meaning. 

That afternoon, when the horses had 
been fed and curried and the small chores 
attended to, Hale shouldered an axe and 
once more went down across the meadow 
to the wood-lot. This time it was to thir 
out the rankest of the sprouts which wer: 
hindering the second growth chestnuts. 
He had noticed them for the first time that 
morning. And when his task was finished 
he drove his axe deep into the butt of an 
old chestnut log and seated himself upon 
the log itself to answer Mrs. Potter’s 
question. But very soon the question had 
so transformed itself in his own mind 
that Mrs. Potter could by no means have 
known it as her own. 

Some things must have come to him in 
a new light while he sat there, for when, 
half an hour later, he arose, there was the 
stamp of a definite purpose upon his face. 
Wrenching the axe from its lodgment, and 
giving it a full long-arm swing, he hurled 
it, whirling blade over helve, over the 
fence and well out into the meadow. 
Then, grasping the upper rail with both 
hands and making one or two false starts 
just to inform his muscles of his purpose, 
he vaulted the fence by a clear three 
inches. It had been years since he had 
done the like, and the feat solved some 
half-doubt in his mind. With the new 
look strong about his lips he recovered his 
axe and strode rapidly on toward the barn. 

During the rest of that week Mrs. Pot- 
ter came to realize that her “superintend- 
ent”—it was her particular vanity to give 
Hale that title when she had occasion to 
mention him to others—was laying hold 
of things with much of his old vigor, and 
asking very few questions. She attempt- 
ed to compliment him, and accomplished 
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the feat with about the grace with which 
she might have vaulted the meadow fence. 
Nature or lifelong habit had robbed the 
woman of the power of simple, kindly ex- 
pression, but Hale understood and accept- 
ed her purpose. In truth, however, he 
was far less conscious of seeking new 
tasks, than of a reviving sense of youth 
impelling him to the greater living of his 
own life. 

Upon the next Sunday morning he 
hitched the bay filly to the fallen-top 
buggy with the manifest intention of go- 
ing to church. It was a privilege he had 
always reserved, although of late he had 
used it but little. In his own eyes it must 
have been something of an event, for the 
buggy and harness shone in the sunlight 
as clean and resplendent as sponge and 
muscle could make them. The day was 
so clear that the white farmhouses and big 
red barns on either side of the Winslow 
road stood out with picture-like distinct- 
ness. Hale knew them all, and every now 
and then, by a word or cheerful flourish 
of his whip, he exchanged greetings with 
some neighbor at gate or door-step. 

Presently, however, he came in sight of 
a house toward which his eyes turned with 
something more than casual interest. He 
pulled the filly down to a gentle trot and 
began to whistle to himself—possibly to 
keep certain insistent doubts from getting 
too firm a hold in brain or heart. This 
particular house faced upon a lane, bor- 
dered with a hedge of cedars, which led 
down to the public road. Hale was ap- 
proaching it from the rear, and so, not un- 
til he had reached the entrance to the lane, 
did he get his first glimpse of the house- 
front. He turned to pass in through the 
already open gate. Suddenly, as his eyes 
shot their first keen glance ahead, he 
pulled short up, and, with an exclamation 
which was not quite joyous, cramped his 
buggy back into the highway. Another 
carriage was standing by the nearest of 
the three stout hitching posts which stood 
like sentinels before the wicket gate. 
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“‘Mis-ter Hale! Won’t you took me 
a-riding, please? Won’t you took me to 
Blackberry Pond to git a tur-kle?” 

The words, in a queer little drawl, came 
from close beside the wheels of his car- 
riage, and yet for an instant he could not 
locate the speaker. Then he discovered a 
small girl peering out from between the 
rails of the fence and almost concealed by 
the shrubbery which grew thickly about 
the big gate-posts. 

“Miss Susie Edna Willis, as I’m alive!” 

There had always been something about 
this young person that seemed to call for 
all her names and titles. 

“Why don’t you come to see Aunt 
Molly any more, like the way you used to 
do?” she went on accusingly. ‘Dave Mil- 
ton, he takes Aunt Molly to church, Dave 
does, but he won’t git me a turkle.” 

Whereupon the man in the buggy be- 
came greatly interested. 

“Do you mean to tell me that Dave 
Milton is really going to take Miss Tryon 
to church when he could just as well have 
had the pleasure of your company over to 
Blackberry Pond?” 

He was looking down at her with very 
great surprise in his face, and Susie has- 
tened to reaffirm the startling news. 

“Yes’m, he is,” and the small head 
bobbed solemnly up and down between the 
rails. “I ast him to took me to git a turkle, 
and he said the good turkles was all gone 
t? Sunday-School down t’? Mudville, and 
it wouldn’t be right to ’sturb them.” 

“And so he’s going to take Miss Tryon 
to church instead? Why, it’s perfectly 
ridiculous. He can’t have you now, even 
if he goes down on his knees in the middle 
of the road and begs for you. Just tum- 
ble right in here with me and we’ll see 
about that turtle.” 

There was that in Miss Susie’s wide- 
open eyes that proclaimed her hearty ap- 
proval of the spirit of these remarks, and 
without more ado she squeezed and wrig- 
gled her plump little person out between 
the lower rails and clambered to the va- 


cant seat in the buggy. Then, when she 
had readjusted her hat and stretched her 
short skirts to cover a pair of rather ob- 
vious little knees, she folded her hands 
and was ready to proceed. There was 
something in the mixture of diminutive 
self-sufficiency and womanly trustfulness 
which reminded her companion, in about 
equal proportions, of a fledgling wren 
and her own Aunt Mary Tryon—as Mary 
Tryon used to be. After a long and un- 
broken season of Eliza Potter, Miss Susie 
Edna Willis was quite irresistible. 

“Now about this turtle? What can 
you possibly want with a turtle?” 

“Turkles are nice. They’re lots nicer 
than rabbits,” she responded, “and I want 
to keep him in a cage to hear him sing.” 

*“To—to hear him sing? Susie, I’m 
afraid somebody has been—” 

“Turkles can sing,” she interrupted 
with an emphasis that told of a thor- 
ough consideration of the subject. “My 
papa, he don’t know. He says, p’raps 
they can and p’raps they can’t, and it 
won’t hurt for me to try, if somebody 
else ’Il catch the turkle. And once I heard 
Miss Stilwell read to the Sunday-school 
about how you could hear the voices of the 
turkles away off on the land. Oh! There 
they come, just as sure as anything.” 

“Who? The turtles?” 

*“Q’ course not. ‘Turkles can’t trot. 
Dave and Aunt Molly is coming up th’ 
road just as fast as—as horses.” 

In the excitement of the moment Su- 
sie’s imagination failed her, but it was no 
matter. Her companion heard the sound 
long before it had reached her ears. It 
was close behind them now, and, a few 
seconds later, Dave Milton pulled jauntily 
out to the left to take the lead. The two 
men nodded in passing, Milton with a gay 
little flourish of his whip, and Hale with 
a lifting of his hat. Miss Tryon looked 
merrily across and waved her hand. The 
man’s heart leaped at the sight of her face 
and her act. Then it sank, and he would 
have given a good deal to know exactly 
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how much of that greeting belonged to 
himself. For the moment he had forgot- 
ten Susie Edna. 

When Milton had drawn a few yards of 
clear daylight between the two vehicles he 
suddenly began to pull up, and when the 
bay filly was alongside he turned toward 
Hale. 

“John, have you heard that the old 
Hibbard place is for sale again?’ 

There was a curious expression on the 
faces of the two men as they looked at 
each other. It might have been amuse- 
ment, or something quite different. Miss 
Tryon saw nothing of it, and Susie Wil- 
lis had not yet begun to analyze masculine 
countenances. 

“No. That’s news to me. What’s the 
matter?” 

“Oh, Wilson wants to go to Southern 
California. I seemed to remember that 
you said something about buying the 
place when it was up before, so I thought 
I’d let you know.” 

“Much obliged. Miss Tryon, am I in 
danger of the maternal wrath on account 
of this little Sunday morning elopement ?” 

“Oh, not in the least.” 

Miss Tryon smiled as she replied, but 
her gaze, instead of meeting his own, had 
gone at once to the small parcel of com- 
placency by his side. 

“T wonder,” Miss Tryon asked a mo- 
ment later, “whether Mr. Hale has heard 
anything yet upon the absorbing subject 
of turtles?” 

Susie could contain herself no longer. 

*Yes—Aunt Molly! You don’t know 
what Mr. Hale said about you. Huh— 
huh! And I won’t never tell you neither. 
He said it was “dicalous for Dave to go 
and take you, when he could got me just 
as well. And we is going for turkles, too. 
Huh—huh!” 

John Hale’s face grew suddenly hot. 
For an instant he had rallied under Su- 
sie’s promise of eternal secrecy, only to 
be the more demoralized by her instant 
disclosure. With face still aglow he 


looked up and confronted Mary Tryon. 
She was laughing at him. Yet he thought 
he saw—perhaps it was only because his 
heart was just then so eager for the token 
—a little flutter of tenderness about the 
lips and in the merry brown eyes. Dave 
Milton heard the speech and was laugh- 
ing, too, but his eyes were on the tangle 
of his lines. He shook them free, chir- 
ruped to his horse, and sped off down the 
road toward Winslow. John Hale and 
Susie Willis followed more slowly, and 
presently turned off to Blackberry Pond. 

But the turtles must have been shy that 
day, or John Hale slow in pursuit, for 
when, almost an hour later, he was assist- 
ing Susie to alight once more at the foot 
of the lane, no turtle was in sight. But 
there had been no end of conversation, and 
now there were to be promises. 

“T know exactly where to find the fel- 
low you want, and it isn’t half so far 
away as Blackberry Pond,” John assert- 
ed. “And I'll tell you what we’ll do. I'll 
catch him and bring him over to you on 
Wednesday afternoon, say about half- 
past four o’clock. Then, because I'll al- 
ready have the buggy hitched up and it’ll 
be such a pleasant time a day, you just 
tell your Aunt Mary that I shall be glad 
if somebody happens to be ready to go for 
a ride.” 

“Is he big, with yellow all round his 
throat like a canary bird?” queried Susie, 
with her mind still on the main subject. 

“Big? Well, I should say so. Now 
you mustn’t forget to tell your Aunt 
Mary, because if you do there isn’t any- 
thing really certain about the turtle.” 

“Oh, I can ’member that easy.” 

“Very weil. Good-by !” 

As he drove slowly homeward Hale was 
haunted by the look which had come into 
Mary Tryon’s face as she caught the 
meaning of her niece’s words. She had 
found pleasure in his own discomfiture. 
That fact had been too obvious for denial. 
And yet, very bravely, he sought to read 
in her fleeting glance some assurance that 
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the constraint which had come between 
them in these last two years was melting 
away. 

It had been a small matter at most, but 
it had happened just as Mary Tryon was 
starting on a long visit to an aunt in 
Hartford, and it had been enough to pre- 
vent either from writing the first letter. 
Later, Hale had heard that she was cor- 
responding with Dave Milton, and that 
had had its effect. And when, after a 
while, she had returned, it had seemed to 
the man that she had greatly changed, 
and that every change had been away 
from himself and his dreams of the fu- 
ture. 

But the experiences of the last few days 
had told him that the greatest possibility 
of his life was passing him by, and now 
he meant that, come what might, it should 
not pass by unchallenged. 

On Tuesday afternoon he dropped in 
on Wilson, the present owner of the 
Hibbard farm. Wilson received him cor- 
dially and listened cautiously to his in- 
quiries. Yes, the place was for sale, for 
so much cash, and so much might remain 
upon mortgage, but— 

“But, what?” Hale inquired. 

“Well, there’s a sort o’ something on 
the place already. A opshun—that was 
what the other fellow called it. It’s good 
for sixty days, and when that’s up the 
man pays his money and takes the place 
or loses his five dollars.” 

Hale took a long minute to think it out. 

“Mr. Wilson,” he said then, “I'll take 
a second option, if you’re willing. I’ll pay 
you the same that Milton did for the 
right to buy the place on those terms if 
Milton doesn’t take it.” 

“T don’t seem to remember sayin’ any- 
thing about Milton,” the other replied, 
and then in turn took time for reflection. 
“You can have it. You can have a hull 
string of ’em, one right after the other, 
all at the same rate.” 

“Thank you, but I think one will an- 
swer my purpose. I don’t believe Dave 
Milton is going to need his.” 
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There must have been something in the 
tone that caught the old fellow’s sense of 
humor, for he slapped his visitor on the 
shoulder with a new touch of familiarity. 

“T don’t b’lieve he is. I don’t, b’ 
jingo! Say, Hale, when Dave Milton 
set out t’ explain that dod-gasted thing 
to me, I hadn’t never s’ much as heered 
tell of one o’ them opshuns. Now I’ve 
got two full growed ones right here on my 
own place. Seems like they was a pertty 
av’ragin’ good crop, only a leetle bit slow 
about gittin’ started. Howsumever, what 
I laid out t’ tell you is this. O’ course I 
don’t know much about th’ gen’ral shape 
and ncater of opshuns, this a-bein’ my first 
plantin’, but I'll put up that there Al- 
derny over in the corner of the lot agin 
that filly you’re a-drivin’, that this here 
opshun o’ yourn’s got something to do 
with a girl. What d’ you say?” 

“Unfortunately I don’t happen to own 
the filly,” John replied, gathering his lines 
and dodging the question. 

“Well, I don’t know as that partic’lar 
circumstance has t’ block th’ transaction, 
b’cause I don’t happen t’ own the heifer, 
neither. So it’d be all on th’ square 
b’twixt th’ two of us. Anyway,” he con- 
cluded, as Hale was drawing away from 
the hitching post, “if there’s ary other 
chap that considers he’s solider with the 
young woman than either o’ you-two, 
s’pose yo’ send him down here to git him- 
self a opshun. Seems like none o’ you 
boys is quite safe these days ’thout havin’ 
one or two of ’em in your pocket.” 


On Wednesday afternoon John Hale 
drove up the long hedge-bordered lane for 
the first time in two very long years. Su- 
sie Edna had seen him from‘afar and was 
waiting for him at the gate. 

“Did you bring my turkle?” 

“Did you tell your Aunt Mary?” 

He had alighted and was running his 
hitching strap through the big iron ring 
on the top of the post. 

“Yes, I told her you wanted to took 
somebody out a-riding. Is he a great big 
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one? Qh! I hear him scratching. He’s 
in that tin box. Let me see him. Please! 
Please !” ; 

John had taken the box from the buggy 
seat, and was holding it just too high for 
Susie’s upstretched arms. 

“What did she say? 
Mary?” 

“Why she said—she said it wouldn’t 
take more than *bout a minute and a half 
t? get me ready—if you really came, after 
all.” 

“To get you ready?” 

“Yes,o’ course. I’m a’most ready now.” 

That the child was in earnest there 
could be no slightest doubt. He put the 
box in her hands hardly knowing what 
he did, and the next moment she was on 
her knees tugging away at its lid. Sud- 
denly the man found himself afraid to 
turn his eyes toward the house. The 
mirth which had shone in Mary Tryon’s 
face on Sunday morning had been merely 
what it seemed—pleasure at his own em- 
barrassment. How little warrant had he 
for the presumption of his present visit. 
Then, in his fear, there came to him such 
a knowledge of his own heart as no 
thought of his brain had ever foretold. 
For an instant the child on her knees, 
within easy touch of his foot, seemed im- 
measurably far away. 

Then, like the alighting of a bird, a 
hand rested gently upon his arm, and his 
heart leaped within him at the sound of a 
voice. 

“Susie, dear, when you think it all over, 
doesn’t it seem to you that it would be 
rather impolite—to the turtle, you know 
—to run right off and leave him just as 
soon as he comes?” 

Susie straightened up on her knees to 
consider the case. 

“And besides,” the voice went on, “I 
want very, very much to go myself this 
time.” 


Your Aunt 





THE TURTLE 


“Will you take Aunt Molly, just this 
once?” 

Susie put the question appealingly, but 
the man was not quite able to respond. 
The hand on his arm was clinging a little 
now, and Mary Tryon was looking into 
his face. ° 

“Well, John?” 

“Well, Molly?” 

The note in their voices must have 
stirred the humor in the child. For a mo- 
ment she gazed at them curiously, and 
then, for the first time, laid a dubious 
hand upon her pet, and her voice was a 
veritable echo of her aunt’s. 


“Well, Turkle?” 


It was early dusk when John Hale and 
Mary Tryon returned from their ride. 
As they came slowly up the path together 
they found Susie sitting on the front 
steps with the turtle, in an old bird-cage, 
upon the ground before her. Her elbows 
were planted on her knees and her chin 
was resting, just the least bit wearily, in 
her open palms. 

“He hasn’t singed a bit,” she admitted, 
shaking her head mournfully without rais- 
ing her chin from her hands, 

“Once he seemed like—like he was 
a-clearing his froat, but he wasn’t. He 
was only just a-rubbing his bill against 
the wires. Aunt Molly, what makes the 
turkle not sing?” 

“T don’t know, darling, unless—unless 
he’s a very foolish turtle and been a long 
time cross at somebody who, all the time, 
loved him very much.” 

“But, Aunt Molly, I’ve loved him a 
long time, and it don’t do any good. If 
you love him, ’stead of me, do you think 
he’ll begin to sing ?” 

John Hale suddenly stooped and raised 
the child to his lips. 

“Upon my soul, Susie Edna Willis, I 
believe he will.” 




































































THE PASSING OF THE ARGONAUTS’ CITY 


By Geraldine Bonner 


AUTHOR OF “TOMORROW’S TANGLE,” “THE PIONEER,” ETC. 


HE San Francisco that was de- 
“Troe by fire was one of the most 

individual and colorful cities in 
North America. Quebec may present more 
picturesque points to the traveler’s eye, 
New Orleans have an atmosphere more 
quaintly old-world, but neither of them— 
nor any of their sister towns—could rival 
the city of the Golden Gate in charm, in 
buoyant, high spirits, in a gay cosmopol- 
itanism, in a pagan pleasure of life and 
romantic zest of adventure. 

It was built by the Pioneers and the 
Bonanza Kings, two widely differing 
types of men. The Pioneers were the 
giants. of that unwritten chapter of ro- 
mantic history, the winning of the far 
West. They were the hardy ones, the bold 
spirits of their native towns and villages. 
The cautious, the timid and the feeble 
were not equal to the hazards of the enter- 
prise, and stayed at home. Only the vig- 
orous and daring, those who knew no fear 
and thrilled to the call of the Red Gods, 
went to California in ’49. They were the 
outdoor men, the adventurers, who wanted 
worlds to conquer and followed the star of 
empire to the continent’s rim. 

The goal toward which they bent their 


steps lay like a reef between the great un- 
known wastes of the Pacific on one side 
and the drab, unpeopled lands on the other. 
It rose, a spine of sand, between these two 
desolations, and the men and women who 
toiled toward it saw it in the distance— 
opal-bright and beguiling as a mirage on 
the desert. It was the land of their 
dreams, the Eldorado that beckoned them, 
as they marched across the long prairies 
where cloud-shadows lay blue on the feath- 
ered grass; as they struggled over the 
desert where the alkali broke through the 
soil in leprous whiteness, while their 
tongues were as leather in their parched 
mouths. They climbed to the hilltops that 
twilight turned to lilac-blue and amethyst, 
and, with the sunset in their eyes, looked 
toward it—the land of promise. They 
dreamed of it as they slept beside the hol- 
lowed spring, the howl of the coyote in 
their ears and the prowling Indian 
shadowy outside the circle of their fires. 
They founded a straggling village 
along the coves and among the sand dunes. 
It was three times swept by fire, and three 
times rebuilt, but their courage was un- 
conquerable, their spirit indomitable. 
They were far from other cities and other 
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influences, so that San Francisco devel- 
oped unrestricted on its own lines, taking 
color from its founders and its environ- 
ment. The Spanish strain, still strong in 
the people, lent picturesqueness and a 
somewhat faded splendor to the local life; 
Pioneer and Argonaut gave it a flavor of 
debonair audacity; the blue skies and 
tawny hills that framed it planted in its 
children the sense of beauty. 

The heart of the early city was Ports- 
mouth Square, its main street Montgom- 
ery, its fashionable quarter where China- 
town afterward stood. Here the little town 
boiled and seethed, and grew as untram- 
meled as the cocoa palm that springs 
from a dropped seed on a ledge in the 
reef. It was wild and gay, with all its 
doors wide open, the tinkle of the guitars 
in the. gambling-hall mingling with the 
chanting of hymns from the church on 
the hill. Its streets were thronged with 
men—men from the East who had just ar- 
rived, men from the mines who had come 
down to spend their money, men from the 
seas whose deserted ships lay idle in the 
cove. The stimulus of the excitement that 
held and dominated each one was in the air 
like an electric vibration. 

Their city ran like wild-fire round the 
lip of the shore, huddled close to the water, 
between the sand hills and the sea. From 
the water-front to the Presidio lay miles 
of land, as wild as when Portola landed; 
clothed with lupins and sea-grass,: and 
with the glitter of the bay beyond. The 
Mission was a sandy expanse, pegged 
down here and there by a white cottage, 
and striped by a plank road running over 
its ochre-colored wastes to the old Spanish 
church founded by Junipero Serra. Where 
the Bonanza Kings were later to crown 
Nob Hill with palaces there were canvas 
tents and huts built of coal-oil tins, while 
children picked blackberries on the chap- 
arral-covered slopes. 

The business district lay round the 
edge of the cove, which was gradually 
filled in, block by block, till deep-drawing 


ships could anchor at the wharfs. On this 
made land the old Niantic, the “ship of 
49,” was left stranded until the busy 
town grew round it, and it was braced inte 
an upright position and used as a board- 
ing house. The stern projected from be- 
tween conventional house-fronts, and a 
door of entrance was cut where the rudder 
once swung. When finally the old relic 
was demolished, the sides. were found to 
be lined with crates of champagne, hidden 
and long since forgot. 

Fashion moved many times in the early 
San Francisco, but left its mark most dis- 
tinctly on South Park. - This oval spot of 
green, ringed by dignified houses, whose 
sober, stuccoed fronts were pierced by 
long French windows that opened on iron 
balconies, was one of the most character- 
istic landmarks of the older city. Though 
fallen from its original high estate, the 
Park never lost its air of sedate good 
breeding. From this throne the Southern 
aristocracy ruled; the famous beauties of 
ante-bellum days—the B. C. period of San 
Francisco’s history—were wooed and mar- 
ried in these solemn old dwellings, which 
retained to the end the atmosphere of high 
distinction. 

All this was part of the San Francisco 
that developed between 1850 and 1870— 
the San Francisco in which everybody 
knew everybody else, and the rest of the 
world was as remote as though the pen- 
insula of Yerba Buena was in some un- 
charted corner of the South Seas: This 
was the San Francisco of Southern sym- 
pathies, when there were no millionaires, 
and when the desire to become one was not 
every man’s dearest desire. 

At the end of the ’60’s came the silver 
developments in Nevada, and the city en- 
tered into the second epoch of its life. 
From 1868 to 1878 were the “Bonanza 
Times,” when the San Francisco of the 
Bonanza Kings was built. The Pioneer 
Days had followed on the gold discoveries 
in the foothills, the Bonanza Times on the 
silver discoveries in the Comstock Lode. 
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These are what might be called the two 
geological eras that went to the forming 
of the city that now lies in ashes. 

The Bonanza Kings built up San Fran- 
cisco in the grand manner. They were a 
different race from the Pioneers—less sim- 
ple, less frank, and not so broad; a more 
astute, complex breed. But they were 
equally daring, if they dared in a different 
way and for other ends. They were men 
of large grasp, who swept a broad hori- 
zon; humbly born, but gigantically as- 
piring; in youth cramped and confined by 
ignorance and poverty, in maturity deter- 
mined to square things by recognizing no 
restriction of God or man. They were the 
first far Western millionaires, the first 
money kings, and they rose to the require- 
ments of their vast possessions with con- 
fident ease, carrying bewildered wives and 
children with them. A boundless self-re- 
liance, a gallant fearlessness, a bold joy in 
the hazards of the game, marked them. 
They were born to win—conquerors of 
destiny, before whom fortune -halts and 
capitulates. 

They were great spenders. The priva- 
tions of youth had not taught them econ- 
omies, but had stimulated in them the de- 
sire to atone for the lean years of the past 
by the abundance of the present. They 
came down from gray, sterile Nevada and 
poured out their treasures to make San 
Francisco a worthy market wherein rich 
men might magnificently take their pleas- 
ure. On the crest of the line of hills that 
bristled across the city they raised great 
mansions in which luxuriously to end their 
days, saying, like their biblical prototype, 
“Now, soul, take thine ease.” Works of 
art were brought from Europe, and dec- 
orators from New York, that the Nevada 
miner might be as artistically and as 
magnificently housed as the millionaires 
of an older and more sophisticated East. 

Stimulated by their demands, the city 
furnished them with all they asked. It 
quickly passed from the quaint Pioneer 
town to the glorified mining camp, where 
every luxury could be procured and every 


extravagance indulged in. The San Fran- 
cisco of huge private residences, of fine 
office buildings, of splendid hotels, of 
brilliant theaters, of unmatchable restau- 
rants, grew out of the Comstock millions. 
It was the prodigality of the Bonanza 
Kings that made it the gayest and most 
pleasure-loving city on the continent— 
“more like Paris than any other place in 
the world!” as the traveled tourists often 
exclaimed. A fantastic extravagance, a 
feverish zest of amusement, entered its 
life and grew into the marrow of it. 

It became an anomaly among cities—a 
place where much of the unrestraint and 
some of the lawlessness of the early min- 
ing camp still lingered to jostle the self- 
poise and to temper the sophistication of 
the great metropolis. Vast sums of money, 
suddenly acquired, flowed with careless 
prodigality from purses that but yester- 
day were empty. The enjoyment of life 
became as absorbing an occupation as had 
been once the conquering of fortune. And 
while the lack of equilibrium, the spectac- 
ular effervescence, were that of a new 
community, the general tone of existence, 
the easy affluence and the spontaneous 
richness of the life that the eyes rested on 
were like those of centers where time has 
made the business of gracious and pleas- 
ant living easy and familiar. 

Strangers felt this -and could not ex- 
plain it. They spoke of the cosmopolitan- 
ism, of the absence of a provincialism, and 
thought they had plucked out the heart of 
the city’s mystery. Native San Francis- 
cans, in whom the sense of contrast was 
undeveloped, could define it no better. 
They gave the best explanation of the 
enigma when they alluded to the con- 
sciousness of restriction and constraint 
they experienced in other cities. In a town 
where the outward surroundings showed 
none of the half-baked rawness of the new 
West, where a curious completeness of 
finish marked the social life as well as the 
individual, where the keynote of existence 
seemed a joyous appreciation of the more 
refined pleasures, it was difficult to recog- 
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nize the strain of lawlessness, the touch of 
wild liberty, the indifference to public 
opinion, that mark the great mining camp 
in its hot, fierce heyday. These lay hidden 
under the conventional surface of San 
Francisco’s life, giving it its mysterious 
effect of “difference,” its charm of a way- 
ward, undisciplined perversity. They lent 
it the attractiveness that comes from the 
defiance of accepted standards, the glam- 
our of the forbidden and disapproved. 

One of its characteristics most fre- 
quently mentioned was its foreignness. 
Much of this was the lingering afterglow 
from the days of Spanish glory. It also 
was imparted by the predominating pres- 
ence of the Roman Catholic, an unobtru- 
sive participation in the daily life by the 
priest and the nun. The Greek Church, 
with its deep-mouthed choir of bearded 
priests and its blue, star-sprinkled domes, 
was like a bit of the enameled brilliancy of 
Moscow sunning itself on a dreamy plaza. 
Along the slopes of Telegraph Hill olive- 
skinned women and fawn-eyed youths 
fitted into the background of blue sky and 
green leafage as they did into that of their 
native Italy. 

In the heart of the business section—a 
piece of the world’s oldest civilization im- 
bedded in the newest—Chinatown stood, 
all vermilion and gold, like an Oriental 
banner. With the bright effervescence of 
busy streets eddying round it, it remained 
aloof, inscrutably uncommunicative. Its 
baffling reserve hung between it and the 
encircling outer life like a veil. Half a 
dozen steps brought the wayfarer from 
the green-carpeted brightness of Ports- 
mouth Square, where the good ship Bona- 
ventura bent its sails before fairy breezes, 
into the gloom of alleys mottled only by 
the light of crimson lanterns, the air astir 
with the whisperings of an unknown 
tongue and the shifting of softly shod 
feet. The advancing throng of faces all 
bore the same suggestion of controlled ex- 
pression, even in the eyes, set like bits of 
onyx into slits of tight-drawn skin. It 
was a center of undivulged secrets, the 


home of the alien and the unknown, at 
your very door, and yet thousands of 
years away and beyond you. 

It was not stranger, though much less 
terrible, than the Barbary Coast. That, 
too, was a relic of the mining town, a con- 


glomerate of “the bad streets” which radi- _ 


ate from the main thoroughfare when 
“strikes” are frequent and “the camp is 
booming.” City sophistications were in- 
corporated on frontier franknesses, and 
the Barbary Coast grew to be a name of 
darkling significance. It drew to itself all 
the lost and strayed spirits that the peo- 
pled rim of the continent called from the 
long seas on one side and the gray deserts 
on the other. It was a stopping place—a 
bivouac in hurried journeys and desperate 
midnight flights. Its light was as a beacon 
to the battered adventurer, to the sinister 
criminal, and the woman with only the out- 
ward traces of her womanhood left. Its 
pianos sounded loud in the early morning. 
Its saloon lamps glimmered pale in the 
dawn. Explorers in the great sea of hu- 
man nature went there on dark voyages of 
discovery, sounding the depths of its 
dance-halls and sailors’ lodging-houses. 
The fermentation of a wicked enterprise, 
shot by red gleams of the legends of social 
pirate and outlaw, made perpetual agita- 
tion in its uneasy air currents. Color, haz- 
ard, mystery, redeemed its atmosphere 
from the rank sordidness of city vice. 
Romance lurked in its shuttered byways, 
and adventure dwelt in the shanties that 
winked all night along its water-front. 

All this has gone. So, too, have the 
embrowed, balconied houses with the jut 
of projecting roofs screening dim second 
stories—faded relics of the days when the 
Spaniard built against hot weather and 
earthquake. So have those long-windowed, 
iron-shuttered old rookeries whose pale 
faces were streaked with the drippings 
from the eaves and mottled with the vari- 
colored stains of time and sun. Artists 
lived in these, nailed their cards on the 
doors of each successive floor, and might 
have dreamed they were back in the Latin 
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Quarter if sun rays had not so constantly 
slanted in through their uncurtained win- 
dows and the brilliancy of bunched flowers 
lit up the corners of their studios. 

Gone are those old storied houses round 
whose walls clustered histories, often 
tragic, always sensational—the court 
room, where Laura Fair was tried for the 
murder of her lover, and, being a woman, 
young and pretty, was discharged; the 
white-pillared house on Nob Hill, the ac- 
quisition of which reads like a story only 
Balzac could have conceived and written ; 
the square, solid dwelling round which 
Chinatown afterward grew, where the 
owner was found dead by his servants one 
bright morning; the houses that shrined 
the youth of dead-and-gone beauties ; the 
houses whose walls had sheltered lurid, un- 
chronicled loves ; the houses built in days 
of splendor and fallen on days of squalor, 
and the houses that saw the humble birth 
of distinguished men. 

All, all are gone!—that which grew 
from bad beginnings, and that which 
grew from good. The work that two gen- 
erations of men toiled to build up, forty- 
seven seconds of earthquake and three 
days of fire obliterated. 

It was like a great drama, working up 
through a cumulative volume of action to 
a tremendous crescendo. The climax was 
the end of San Francisco’s splendid, im- 
petuous, undisciplined youth. The two 
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first acts were those of Pioneer endeavor 
and Bonanza glory. The play passed 
from struggle to crowned achievement, 
advanced toward the place where material 
success reached its ultimate point. The 
conquest of matter was complete; all that 
could be done by the brain and hand of 
man had been done. Then came the ter- 
rible climax. The curtain fell on a city 
swept and ravaged, on a blackened out- 
line, on skeleton walls against the sky. It 
fell on a period, cut off, ended; it set the 
seal of finality on an epoch. 

The great drama will have a quiet last 
act, as all dramas should—an act of re- 
construction and restoration, of a less 
spectacular struggle, an equally proud 
but a less impetuous endeavor. And a 
great city will rise, purified by fire, chas- 
tened by its wilful passions, soberer, 
saner, humbler—the San Francisco of the 
future. 

But for the moment let us mourn for 
the glad, gay, lovable thing that has gone. 
In the midst of our new work let us step 
aside into a dim place and lament for the 
something rich and untamable and bril- 
liant that has gone from our lives, for the 
splotch of color that has been wiped from 
the map. Eheu! fugaces, the mad, bad 
town of °50 and "70! Eheu! fugaces, the 
port at whose gates all nations met and 
were merry! Eheu! fugaces, the city of 
the Bonanza King and the Pioneer! 






































IN THE DAYS OF THE DROUGHT 


By Donald Kennicott 


EEKIE Moran had carried the 
[) larger part of his new-born lambs 

a little way down the river from 
his camp, and under the shadow of. the 
river bank made ready to release them 
from the pains of starvation with the butt 
end of his crook. It had been an evil 
spring along the Prieta; the fall rains had 
failed altogether that year, and now, when 
April was already half gone, the sun still 
beat down ruthlessly out of a cloudless 
sky, and daily the merciless southwest 
winds swept in across the desert and filled 
the air with blinding sand and choking 
adobe dust. The Chaca, the Chusca, Can- 
jilon, and the other tributary creeks had 
long ago gone dry, and the shrunken 
Prieta itself crept sluggishly along in 
mid-channel, between wide flats of dried 
mud that along their edges showed a 
a thick white crust of bitter alkali; and 
beyond these, across the wide stretches of 
plain that seemed to wave and quiver like 
water in the hot sunlight, the dried and 
close-cropped penasco grass looked al- 
most white, dotted here and there by the 
green of the deep-rooted yuccas and tree 
cactus. 

Deekie laid his burden down in a help- 
less heap, and then squatted on his 
heels, and with the aid of numberless rap- 
idly smoked cigarettes, endeavored to 
school himself to bear this loss calmly, 
and the greater ones to come. The lambs 
had just begun to arrive; Deekie kept the 
ewes quiet by the river, where, as was the 
custom, the grass had been left unpas- 
tured for the lambing time; now, however, 
it was dry and scorched out, and the 
greater part of the ewes, pitiably thin and 
weak, had no milk for their hapless off- 
spring, and refused flatly to recognize 
them; the few ewes that tried to nourish 


their lambs were dying, too, under the 
double strain. The implacable sun beat 
down like fire on the heavily clad flock, 
yet Deekie feared to shear, for the rains, 
which were now so long overdue, falling 
and evaporating in that dry air, bring 
with them a peculiar period of cold. He 
had once seen a great flock, newly shorn, 
die at this time from the chill, and he had 
no mind to lose his flock, in that manner 
at least. Yet it seemed that die they 
surely would, in one way or another. 
Deekie’s name, which, on the wool re- 
ceipts, he signed Richard Moran, he had 
inherited. from the wandering Irish sec- 
tion hand who had been his father ; but its 
pronunciation, along with his fine white 
teeth and dark skin, and his slow, gentle 
temper, had descended from the dark- 
eyed woman of Sonora, who had borne 
him. He had herded sheep ever since he 
could first remember; first the home flock 
of mutton wethers, within sight of the 
great hacienda, of which he and his 
mother were dependents ; then, later, help- 
ing an older herder with one of the big 
flocks, and finally, when he was only six- 
teen, out in the hills alone for months at 
a time, with a burro to carry his bed and 
food, and one dog to help him care for 
the two thousand sheep for which he stood 
responsible. When, later still, at the 
death of his employer and the sale of the 
herds, he and the other shepherds were dis- 
charged with some small gift, he showed 
a somewhat unusual quality of enterprise 
and, with the few sheep he could in one 
way and another get together, set out to 
make a living for himself with them. He 
had prospered until now: the seventy-odd 
sheep with which he had started were be- 
come some seven hundred-odd, and he 
owned a cabin and a well back in the hills, 
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and a little lambing bed and corrals down 
by the river, and was able in lambing time 
to hire old Jestis Pompa to help him. Je- 
sts was a little old man who, as he watched 
his sheep, sang endless melancholy songs 
in a thin quavering voice; he was out with 
the wethers now, a mile or two back to- 
ward the hills. The sheep were Deekie’s 
only affection or interest. Like many an- 
other herder, he had never known any- 
thing different from the lonely ranging of 
the hills with his flock, seeing no one and 
caring to see no one; as dumb and silent 
as the animals for which he cared. He did 
not work in the hope of acquiring posi- 
tion or wealth—in the hope of acquiring 
anything; every one whom he had known 
owned or herded sheep, and he did so like- 
wise and respected himself in the propor- 
tion that his flock prospered. They were 
his whole life, and now that they were go- 
ing to die he felt, dumbly, that his gods 
had forsaken him and that his world was 
very ill ordered. 

Deekie threw away his cigarette, and, 
with his teeth set, went about his task. 
He had laid almost half of the limp little 
bodies in a heap beside him when he heard 
a shrill protesting exclamation from the 
river bank above him, and, looking up, 
beheld an apparition—a fair-haired girl 
dressed in a blue gingham gown, with 
man’s heavy shoes and a_high-peaked 
straw sombrero, who pointed at him in 
horror and denounced his deed. For a 
moment Deekie could not account for her ; 
then he remembered old man Heder. She 
was doubtless old man Heder’s daughter, 
the man who, about two miles above him 
on the river, had the only farm in all that 
region. 

Some years before, this old German, a 
“mover” apparently, had arrived, driv- 
ing down the river road in a prairie 
schooner, which contained a stove, a roll 
of bedding, a little girl and a plow; he 
had observed, what the cattle men and 
sheep-herders had not, that there was a 
low-lying flat of twenty or thirty acres 


which, without great trouble, could be ir- 
rigated by a ditch taken out of the river. 
He had forthwith unhitched his team and 
set about digging the ditch. And now he 
owned some twenty acres of alfalfa and 
a bunch of milch cows, besides a little 
orchard, a house, and some few other 
things. He milked his cows and made 
butter, which, once a week, by driving at 
night when it was cool, he carried to the 
mining camp of Tower City and sold at 
a fabulous price. People said he was get- 
ting rich, but he only shook his head and 
marveled how fast his daughter grew. 

Although Deekie had never seen her, 
he knew this must be old Heder’s daugh- 
ter; but he was in no mood to be friendly 
to man or woman, so he only growled 
something at her, and, pulling his hat 
down over his eyes, caught another bleat- 
ing unfortunate by the hind legs like a 
rabbit, and, hammering it viciously over 
the head with his crook, added it to the 
heap beside him. Now Lena was pos- 
sessed of a tender heart and as she could 
not see that the tears were in Deekie’s 
eyes, also, her indignation got the better 
of her fear of this dark, evil man, and 
she rushed down the bank, and seizing 
such of the wabbling mites as she could 
lay hands on, took them in her arms, and, 
too choked for utterance, regarded Deekie 
defiantly, her bosom heaving and her very 
pretty blue eyes swimming. He remained 
silent, staring at her, nonplussed. How, 
she presently asked, could he be so cruel? 
And why was he killing his own lambs? 
And why—? 

Deekie didn’t know; the ewes had no 
milk; the lambs were starving; he killed 
them to save them greater pain. 

Whereat Lena sat down suddenly, and 
regarding the two small bleating creatures 
she held in her arms for a moment, burst 
into tears. Deekie felt very sorry for her, 
but he could think of nothing to say; it 
was a new and puzzling situation for him, 
and so he sat down, too, vaquero fashion 
on his heels, and proceeded to roll a cigar- 
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ette. Soon the girl ceased crying, and in 
long rapid sentences commenced to ex- 
plain the purpose of her visit. Deekie 
understood about one-third of them, and 
in the course of time made out that she 
was indeed Lena Heder, and that her fa- 
ther was sick in bed with a rheumatism 
which he had contracted while, against 
her protest, irrigating his alfalfa in his 
bare feet; and that she had come down to 
the nearest sheep camp to see if she could 
not get some one to help her with the 
cows and the butter and all. Having ex- 
plained this, he stopped abruptly and, 
with a quick glance at Deekie, blushed 
very red, and endeavored, unnecessarily, 
to button up the open throat of her very 
clean, blue gingham gown. 

Deekie felt himself at fault, but he told 
her no: he could help no one with their 
cows or their butter or anything else; he 
had his ewes and his lambs and his wethers 
to attend to; they were all starving to 
death ; he reckoned, when this destiny was 
fulfilled, he would have to work for some- 
body ; maybe so, he would come and work 
for her then, if she wanted. Lena had 
nothing to say to this, but rose, somewhat 
unsteadily, and had started up the bank 
again when she thought of the lambs and 
looked back; Deekie had picked up his 
crook. She turned to plead with him, but 
an idea came to her and she stopped short. 
Would the lambs drink cow’s milk, she 
called to him. They would, he answered, 
not very graciously; only cow’s milk 
didn’t flow from devil’s head cactus—at 
any rate he’d seen none. Cow’s milk came 
from cows, she assured him gravely; fur- 
thermore, she had lots of it—more than 
she knew what to do with. If he would 
bring his lambs and help with the milk- 
ing, he could feed them milk, and wouldn’t 
have to kill them—with that crook, she 
added, as if that were the soul of the 
horror. This meant salvation for Deekie 


and for his sheep, but his slow, placid 
mind could not at first grasp the fact, 
and he began to offer objections. 


He 
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couldn’t afford to buy milk for his lambs ; 
it was too far to go after it, and he 
couldn’t bring them up to her place. 
Anyway, if she wanted lambs to raise, any 
of the sheep outfits would give her all she 
wanted. They were all killing, except the 
big English company that had alfalfa 
shipped down from the north. 

Lena was not offended. She merely ex- 
plained her plan over again: he was to 
help her milk the cows and in return she 
would give him feed for his lambs. 
Twenty-five cows, she had; there would 
be milk enough for all of them. If he 
wanted, he could give her some of the 
lambs in further payment; they were very 
pretty, she thought; that is, the ones that 
were able to stand. Deekie acquiesced, 
overwhelmed. The next day he and Jesis 
would move the ewes up the river as near 
as they could to Heder’s corrals, and he 
would thereafter help her with the milk- 
ing; no, he would not kill any more of 
the lambs. With this promise obtained 
Lena marched off on her way home, re- 
flecting that her father would perhaps be 
displeased, and that the man looked much 
less dark and evil than she had at first 
supposed, And Deekie, looking after her 
as she strode along the river bank, also 
made two reflections ; that Jestis would re- 
gard this as a most peculiar procedure, 
and that the girl’s hair, which hung in a 
thick braid, was of an unusual and yet 
pleasing color. But that night, after 
they had watered and corraled the weth- 
ers and were cooking their supper of fri- 
joles and coffee over a cow-chip fire be- 
tween two stones, Deekie told Jestis of his 
intention. The old man merely grinned 
with a smile of great wisdom, and as they 
smoked their cigarettes, contemplated him 
for a time with an air of fond scrutiny; 
and before he rolled up in his serapé he 
sang two songs which Deekie had not 
heard before and which seemed even more 
melancholy than usual. 

After that, Deekie ceased to kill his 
lambs, and with the aid of Lena and her 
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cows, worked hard to save them. Yet the 
success of his effort was doubtful, for the 
sky still held cloudless, and the sun, as it 
went down at night, left, instead of the 
gracious heavens, a dome of burning, 
smoky bronze that seemed hardly to cool 
before it began to glow again in the east. 
Every morning before dawn Deekie kicked 
the canvas cover from his bed, crawled 
through Heder’s fence and waited by the 
corral for the coming of Lena. For a 
little time, then, the wonderfully clear, 
strong glare of a southwestern sunrise 
showed every light and shadow in black 
and white, under a sky whose blue flared 
through all the flame colors of an opal 
to the clear disk of fire that was the sun 
itself. Deekie had seen this all his life, 
and its effect was merely a certain matu- 
tinal exaltation ; but when Lena came out, 
carrying the milk pails in one hand, and 
rubbing her sleepy eyes with the other, 
and the sunbeams turned her wealth of 
yellow hair into a heap of spun gold, he 
had a vague notion that he was beholding 
some new and glorious phenomenon of 
nature. 

But the grace of that morning hour 
was brief enough. All day long Deekie 
toiled among the woolly, bleating idiots 
that seemed determined to frustrate what- 
ever might be done for their welfare. 
When he fed them, they spilled or fouled 
their food; when he drove them to water, 
they mired in the mud and sank to their 
death, if he was not quick to save them; 
when they slept, no matter how great the 
heat, they would pile up like a heap of 
grub worms, and do their best to stifle 
each other. Sometimes in the long, hot 
afternoons, the glare of the changeless 
sun on his head seemed to Deekie like the 
clangor of some brazen bell. His head 
rang with it, and the weariness of the 
drought entered into his heart and with- 
ered it. At nightfall, when the sky had 
turned to burnished copper, and Lena, 
pallid with the heat, came out to help him 
with the milking, they would go silently 
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about their task, with heavy eyes and 
drawn lips. 

Days passed by, and all up and down 
the river the lambs lay scattered about, 
fast being changed by the pitiless sun 
into the mummies that, even in times of 
comparative plenty, give to the great cat- 
tle and sheep ranges of the southwest the 
appearance of a stricken desert. Only at 
Nogales, where the big English company 
had at great expense shipped in alfalfa 
to feed its ewes, and at Deekie Moran’s 
little lambing bed, just below old Heder’s 
farm, the lambs could be seen in the cool 
of the evening after sunset, skipping 
about on the shriveled grass stubble that 
barely kept their mothers alive. 

Then it was that a time came when 
this failed, too, and the older sheep began 
to die from sheer starvation, just as the 
lambs were accounted safe. First an old 
ewe was found unable to stand; the next 
day there were three or four; and at the 
end of a week Deekie carried away twenty, 
and left half the herd tottering weakly 
about, feebly trying to pull up the roots 
of the close-cropped grass. Deekie re- 
membered that day. All the afternoon 
Lena cried, lying with her face in her 
arms, on a pile of skins under the porch 
of the little house; inside, the old man lay 
gasping with the heat and ceaselessly 
moaning. Jestis was out with the wethers, 
and Deekie was left alone to fight with the 
invulnerable enemy, and to work steadily 
on in the fear that his courage would go if 
he should stop for an instant. But late 
that night, when the work was done, he 
flung himself down on his face in the 
shadow of a big Spanish dagger. 

For a long time he lay there, benumbed 
with grief and weariness, until the shadow 
crept away from him and he lay, a dark 
inanimate bulk, in the hard light of the 
dry little moon. There came a shout from 
Jestis, and he gave it no heed; but a mo- 
ment later Lena shook him by the shoul- 
der and pointed off to the north. There, 
covering the stars like a drawn curtain, 
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black clouds came swiftly down out of the 
north. Deekie sat up and, reaching out 
his hand, pulled Lena down beside him: 

“Al fin,” he said, “Al fin se canta la 
Gloria.” 

He did not move, and Lena sat there 
beside him, watching the stars vanish be- 
fore the black advance of the storm; pres- 
ently the moon went out, too, and in the 
darkness little puffs of wind came to them, 
while with deep breaths they drew in the 
sharp, sweet fragrance of the rain. They 
were hushed with the joy of it and thrilled 
through with the sense of another thing 
that had come to them, as it often does to 
those who have together known misfor- 
tune. Yet Deekie had no words for the 
passion of his heart, and only strove to 
see her eyes in the darkness; but Lena 
bowed her head, and with a tremulous 
hand idly stabbed at the ground with a 
spear of the yucca. 

On the porch of the little house old 
Heder was sitting in his armchair, smok- 
ing an enormous pipe; and Jesiis, who 
had found an old three-stringed guitar 
lying about one of the sheds, sat with his 
back to a post, singing in his slow, quaver- 
ing voice to monotonous and unvarying 
chords. Each of these old men was think- 
ing of those two down there by the river ; 
and also, it may be, thinking of some day 
of his own youth. 

From where Lena and Deekie sat in the 
darkness by the river bank, they could 
hear the shrill, passionate notes of Jestis’s 
songs; first ‘“Maritornes,” and then 
“Querid’ Adios,” and the piteously beau- 


tiful “Angel de Amor.” It seemed that 
in some manner the old man’s sadly thrill- 
ing music supplied the place of words to 
these untutored lovers; for Deekie’s heart 
throbbed within him, as if all the un- 
known joys of the world were before him. 
And as the first heavy raindrops began to 
fall from the now overclouded sky there 
came to them the notes of a song that 
rises with a cry of tremulous longing, 
hangs for a moment in the monotone of a 
dove at noon, and then dies away in a 
quivering cadence that might have voiced 
the dark passion of some Aztec king; the 
“Apasionada,” it is called. As that last 
cadence came to them, Lena and Deekie 
started toward the house ; but she stumbled 
at the top of the bank, and would have 
fallen had he not caught her. When he 
felt her in his arms, the restraint which 
the want of words had imposed fell away 
from him, and he held her close and kissed 
her; while she, as mute and yet as moved 
as he, clung to him, tearful, patting the 
arm that held her. 

When they came in old Heder did not 
move from where he sat, drumming with 
his fingers on the chair arm, but sent 
Deekie to put some tools under cover, and 
then took Lena in his arms, where she 
forthwith hid her face and burst into 
tears, while he stroked her soft hair. But 
Jestis sat there by the wall, with the 
guitar lying at his feet, silently gazing 
into the darkness; and with increasing 
volume, the roar of the rain voiced the 
blessing of Heaven upon the land and 
upon the flocks thereof. 
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“San Bernardino” is the second of the “open air essays” in the series written by Mr. 
Colton for Tue Reaper. A critic, in commenting on the first essay, writes: “Not 
since Stevenson took me on his entrancing ‘Travels with a Donkey’ have I journeyed 
so delightedly as I did with Arthur Colton through ‘The Country God Made’.” 


HE three snow-capped and snow- 
“T eros ranges were challenging each 

other to high issues in the sky when 
we left Redlands in the early morning to 
ride into the San Bernardino Range. To 
maintain ideals in the sky is the greater 
employment of these brethren, the San 
Gabriel, San Bernardino, and San Jacinto. 
It is in a lesser function that they split 
Southern California in two with a sharp 
distinction. East of this barrier there is 
little or no irrigation, and west of it there 
is enough that the traveler, after some 
days’ limitless desert on the Overland 
Limited, may declare he has reached the 
“Promised Land,” and by this means 
make himself pleasant to the Southern 
Californian. We rode between dark green 
orange orchards, and olive orchards of a 
smoky green. The almonds wore their 
white March blossoms. There were 
stretches of vineyard,—mere rows of un- 
happy stumps,—and stretches of the des- 
ert, splashed with bright flowers that had 
sprung up since the late rains. 

One seldom quite realizes that the only 
essential condition of a desert is lack of wa- 
ter, and that the condition of little rain ex- 
ists all over the Southwest, from Texas to 
the sea. When a rain occurs on the desert 
there is more or less bloom, and transient 
beds of gold and blue among the sage 
bush and cactus. Where the elusive moun- 
tain streams are caught and scattered in 
artificial rivulets there is a festival of or- 
dered growth, an arranged profusion. It 
follows in Southwestern California that, 
where irrigation has not yet been applied, 


the thirsty face of the ancient thing lies 
side by side of the orchard, a venerable 
gray desolation in close communion with 
a green young upstart. An orange tree is 
something of a precisian. It is a member 
of a drilled regiment in the army of agri- 
culture. It stands on parade in a ploughed 
field with no disorderly graces of the grass 
about it. It lacks the refined use of a New 
England apple tree that one may lie down 
to meditate beneath. Its refinement is to 
wear brave yellow buttons on a dark green 
uniform, neat, handsome, and self-con- 
scious. So that the face of old desert 
seemed to me the more homelike and kind 
of the two. The late rains had set it 
smiling with fancies of its own, wistful 
gayeties of another kind than the prim 
orchards knew. The river ran in three 
separate streams,—each deep enough for 
the ponies to dislike it,—in a half mile 
breadth of sandy arroyo. Huts by the 
roadside were thatched with palm leaves. 
Formal gateways were guarded by tall 
cypresses, one on each side, like the sub- 
lime butlers of households not up to their 
standard of behavior. The land began to 
slope upward toward the mountains as we 
drew nearer the foot of the cafion. The 
road swung across the brown cajion river. 
On the sandy bank of the river stood a 
traveling housewagon, with picketed 
horses. 

It was a household of no landed hold- 
ings save a night’s lease of the roadside. 
But a ploughshare lay in front of its 
wandering door, and betrayed it for no 


true lover of the highway, no gypsy by 
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choice and principle. The migrating 
hordes now migrate by steam which have 
migrated by wagon for thirty centuries. 
This household was merely a homeseeker 
of an antique fashion. It had dark inten- 
tions on industry, on the settled occupancy 
of one place and bonds of matrimony 
with a private field. No more new faces 
daily and new scenes,—the spectacle of 
things going by. Possessions would accu- 
mulate, taxes and freight rates weigh 
down its hours; and in the end the wonder 
would arise why life had seemed easier to 
grasp and control when it lived on wheels, 


room that will not daily prove its right to 
be there; the space is good in itself; and 
the burden of proof is on the intruder. 
Two out of three of our dwelling-houses 
stand in agony of immediate need for 
some one to go over them outside with a 
plane and inside with a rake. We travel 
loaded with precautions, like the White 
Knight in the Looking Glass Room, who 
carried a mouse trap on his horse’s back. 
We live as in a looking glass, and act up 
to reflections in the eyes of neighbors and 
sublime butlers. We are tripped by our 
own shadows, and cry out on the main- 
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when its front yard borrowed from the 
public, and there were fewer dishes to 
cook with. 

It is an old wonder, and returns like the 
tide. The recurring demand for a simple 
living is no folly of a day dream. Civil- 
ization is a selection as well as an accumu- 
lation. Things get “in the saddle and 
ride mankind.” The encyclopedia was in- 
vented in desperation of knowledge, as a 
safe deposit for everything which it is 
beneficial to forget. It is a principle of 
taste to put nothing on the wall of a 


tainer of the highway for allowing such 
obstructions to traffic. It is better in the 
mind to be rid of informations that de- 
form, preferences that hamper and are 
not interesting, differences that make no 
difference, choices and decisions that cum- 
ber the spaciousness of the hours. If a 
dog turns too many times on the carpet 
before lying down, it is not, as has libel- 
ously been said, because he is fain to know 
which is his bed’s head and which its foot. 
He is at least above such indifferent de- 
cisions. But he is haunted by an old habit 
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of his race, a memory of the forest, where 
the question what one was to lie down upon 
was a question of interest. The habit 
hampers him now, and has the aspect of 
pure fussiness. It elaborates his life with 
a futility. In the history of his civiliza- 


tion the selection has been imperfect. One 


wants no more mental paraphernalia than 
wherewith to travel ahead. One advan- 
tage of a housewagon is its mobile im- 
munity. Whatever rains descend and 
floods come, one may plant as safely on 
the sand as on a rock,—or move it off to 
other foundations,—such a housewagon 
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against the cafion walls. The road twisted 
like a snake, and in places writhed up the 
steep mountain side like the drivers’ whip- 
lashes over the backs of their mules. 
There was the same apparent careless- 
ness, the same certain skill; the same de- 
murral that it was aimed at anything in 
particular ; the same improbability that it 
would hit anything aimed at, in case of 
deceptive intentions ; the same wriggle and 
drop ; and, lo, a selected mule was startled 
and bitten at a predestined point, and 
your road came casually around a notched 
promontory on a high-trestled bridge, 
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as stood at rest, but unfastened to any 
real estate, on the sand over the brown 
cafion river. 

Which housewagon leaving behind, we 
followed the river up its cafion, and the 
cafion to whatsoever it might lead. The 
road was cut and corniced in the steep 
sides. The cafion grew hotter in the bril- 
liant sunlight. The ponies climbed and 
meditated. Mule teams of four to six 
mules passed us jingling with bells and 
drawing loads of sawn lumber. The crack 
of the drivers’ long whiplashes echoed 


eighty feet above a troubled river. “Bless 
my soul, here’s a bridge!” “On my word, 
here’s a mule!” They have a common 
gayety of manner, and a common ac- 
curacy of result—your mule-driver and 
your road-builder in the cafions of the San 
Bernardino. 

The teams jingled away, vanishing and 
reappearing in the distance on the yellow 
whiplash of a road, and we halted for 
lunch, eighty feet above the troubled 
river. The vista of yellow cafion walls, 
tufted with dusty sage bush, led down to 
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and framed with its desolate miles a seg- 
ment of the green culture of the plain. 
Southwestern California makes up for 
its luxurious monotony of climate by an 
immense contrast in landscape. The sav- 
agery of the mountains can never be 











ON THE BANK OF THE RIVER STOOD A 
HOUSEWAGON 


changed, and the plain, which begins 
sharply at their feet, is fast becoming the 
most humanized and artificial of country- 
sides. More and more the two will empha- 
size each other, the careful culture, and 
the gaunt desolation which sends down 
chocolate-colored floods and_ troubled 
streams to make the culture possible. The 
orange tree and the sage bush are their 
respective symbols. 

The great volcanic days, when the 
mountains were lifted and the pits were 
opened in the sea, superficially appear to 
be mainly passed. The apparent change 
going on now seems to be a process of lev- 
eling rather than revolutionary upheavy- 
als. Peaks wear down, precipices become 
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slopes, flats and sea bottoms rise with the 
silt of rivers scattered over them. Nature 
seems to have fallen in with the democratic 
movement and discovered that inequality 
is unjust. “Why should these be so low 
and those so high? We will even things 
up and down in the name of justice.” 


“When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman?” 


is a rhyme thought to have first seen the 
light on or about the year 1381, in con- 
nection with Wat Tyler and his Kentish- 
men; to which rhyme a fantastic grave- 
digger, some two hundred years later, is 
represented to have passed the frivolous 
answer that Adam himself was the “gen- 
tleman” inquired for, “the first that ever 
bore arms,” inasmuch as Adam is recorded 
to have “digged” and could not have 
digged “without arms.” It seemed to 
Shakespeare perhaps a silly question, as 
well answered ‘in that way as another. A 
century and a half later still it was elo- 
quently asked again, and presently com- 
mented on by cannon and tumbril and 
the birth of new republics, a confused com- 
ment and inconclusive in result. The form 
of the question became, not how it arose, 
—for in that form it may be said to have 
been answered,—but whether it continues 
forever, that each generation shall be met 
on rising with what seems to be a perma- 
nent injustice. No one, it was admitted, 
ever gets a square deal, for wherever four 
are playing cards there is always a fifth 
player who, although a lady, is shifty and 
mysterious ; whose unfair practices, how- 
ever, are thought to be excusable; she is 
supernatural, poor thing! and can not 
help it. But the question began to imply 
that the moral obliquity was not confined 
to this fifth player called Fortune; rather 
that the pack was kept stacked by the two 
players called First and Second Estates, 
banded together to cheat the other two, 
who were called Third and Fourth Estates. 

But the form of the question, now go- 
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ing further to its latest phase, seems to 
imply that, Fortune being incorrigibly 
unfair, poor thing! it is the business of 
the other players to shut her out of the 
game, and obtain a square deal whether or 
no, by turning up the cards, by opening 
out the mysteries of the pack, by dealing 
equal hands by careful prearrangement. 
It comes almost to be mooted whether one 
player has a right to play his hand more 
cleverly than another, or in fact any right 
to win at all. 

We are nothing if not logical. Still the 
game seems to be growing a trifle pale 
under our logic. 

In the city of Los Angeles there are, 
hard by each other, a “Broadway” and a 
“Central Park,” after our national habit 
of planting familiar names about us in 
new homes, a habit which arose with the 
colonists, perhaps, out of their sense of 
solitude and their wistful memories, but 
which in California seems rather to define 
ideals and ambitions. This diminutive 
Central Park is by local custom a kind of 
Athenian agora, where every afternoon 
groups of men gather to practise dialec- 
tics under the drooping pepper trees; 
where of a sunny afternoon I overheard 
one complaining with an air of injured 
patience: “These swells that wear silk 
hats,” he said, “‘and ride around in auto- 
mobiles, I says to one of ’em right here in 
the park, I says, ‘You’re a hobo,’ I says, 
‘ain’t you? Who’s feeding you anyway? 
What you living on me for?’ He got mad, 
too. Yes, he did.” 

The question here asked seemed both 
similar to and different from that of the 
Kentishmen. Those against whose status 
it was directed by the Kentishmen “got 
mad too.” But beyond the plainer differ- 
ences there seemed an American tang, a 
certain imaginative frankness and knack 
for finding unlikely likenesses, in this dar- 
ing identification of the automobilist and 
the hobo, this candid appeal to the auto- 
mobilist’s candor, this disappointed sur- 
prise that the automobilist “got mad.” 
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It has lately been said that “the most 
significant peculiarity of the American 
people is the relative absence of the tribe- 
forming motive among them,” the absence 
of those ethnic barriers common to the 
peasantry of Europe, of that distrust 
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sometimes even of the dwellers in the next 
township or valley, of that survival of the 
old feeling of the tribe that whoever is 
unknown or not well-known is not of the 
tribe, but an alien and apart from the 
touch of sympathy. “In general the 
American is characterized by an almost 
unreasonable belief in the likeness to him- 
self” of every one he meets. His social 
charm, if it is such, is out of the working 
of this faith. 

When one was first shoved from the 
shore, somewhat against the grain, by 
imperative instructors, into that strange 
sea called geometry, an early discovery 
was the definition of equality as made up 
of two elements: equivalence and similar- 
ity. Two equal things, it was said, must 
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not only amount to the same in bulk, but 
have the same shape. Next it appeared 
that similarity was a simpler proposition 
than equivalence, which might come out 
of very irregular compensations. 

It is to be hoped that the American is 
not going to follow up a faith in likeness 
by a fact of likeness any further than he 
has, or has to; that social unrest will find 
a solution in compensations rather than 
in similarity. One does not care for sim- 
ilar persons. The solution seems as un- 
likely to be hit as that a mule-driver’s 
plying lash would find the base of a mule’s 
ear, or a cafion road of such casual habits 
come to its ends with such imperturbable 
wisdom. 

Still these things were done in that 
cafion of the San Bernardino, out of 
which we climbed through the afternoon 
up to the rewards of wider horizons, and 
saw the hazy plain spread away toward 
the sea, and meditated and discussed the 
moral analogies of nature and society. 

It is pleasant to know that nature is 
not, after all, socialistic, nor really com- 
promising mountains and seas to a uni- 
versal swamp. On the contrary, she is 
secretly constructing compensations and 
differences. She is shrinking the bulk of 
the earth, wrinkling its stiff crust, and so 
building mountains as fast as she wears 
them down. It is pleasant to know that 
the San Bernardino is not likely to be 
irrigated. We want varieties of life and 
scene, contrasts and paradoxes. A dead 
level is deadening. There is a fearful sub- 
stratum of dullness in us. It rises be- 
neath us, a dumb and dingy flood. The 
struggle is to keep out of the drugged 
cloud of commonplace and usage. It is a 
virtue in fine things if they are insecure. 
It is a misfortune to live always on aver- 
age plains, in an unvarying climate. What 
does one do with a hundred and fifty blue 
days, except to forget the significance of 
a blue day? The Southwestern Califor- 
nian’s climate is a perilous luxury. He 
probably values the grim mountains that 


overhang his orchards mainly for the 
waters they send down to make his orch- 
ards possible. In the long run they will 
save his soul by their difference. Their 
savagery will lift him out of the rut of his 
artifices. 


A mile above the sea, in the San Ber- 
nardino, the thirsty brush gives way to a 
world of white and yellow pine. The bar- 
ren belt lies between orchards below and 
forests above. The mystery of the mule- 
drivers was explained,—where their sawn 
lumber came from. 

All day the air had been motionless in 
the hot, silent cafions. Under the pines it 
was warm, quiet and scented with resin. 
No breeze stirred the needles overhead. 
The ponies’ footsteps were muffled in the 
dust and fallen needles. We climbed 
through the forest, and came on a large 
lumber mill in a shallow valley, with 
workmen’s cottages on the hill above. The 
machinery was shut down for the day. 
Beyond the hill were various buildings 
dropped here and there in the woods. 
There were a number of neat cottages, 
closed and unoccupied. A road ran past 
them in the freckled shadows. It led on 
and upward, probably from cafion to 
cafion to the snow-bound passes of the 
Range. 

“There’s no hotel,” said the keeper of 
the little store crammed with articles of 
sale. “You can have one of the cottages.” 
He was expansive and amiable. It seemed 
that he kept the cottages for rent to peo- 
ple who would come up later to avoid the 
summer heats of the plain and breathe 
pine-scented air. He unlocked one of 
them, four-roomed and furnished, and 
went away with the ponies, leaving us to 
think over the admirable varieties of life ; 
to discover a dinner that had points of 
honest intention about it, a kind of “com- 
mons” for the mill hands ; to hear the lum- 
bermen’s talk, and pick apart their con- 
fused nationalities, Indian, Mexican, Ital- 
ian, German, Irish and simple American, 
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A NUMBER OF NEAT COTTAGES, CLOSED AND UNOCCUPIED 


if such a variety exists ; to come out as the 
sun was dropping behind the San Gabriel 
Range, and consider San Gabriel in its 
evening robes of blue and lavender, and 
the pink edge of its skyline of snow; to 
notice the pigs nosing on the hillside, the 
women and children in the shanty doors, 
the huge spiked cones under the pines, and 
the quiet coming on of the night; to kin- 
dle a fire in our kitchen stove, and think 
over these admirable varieties; to sleep 
monotonously all night in a world of va- 
rieties ; to wake and remember it still ad- 
venturous and various; to go out in the 
early morning and find the various world 
below hidden by a white fog bank, as 
smooth and peaceful as sleep; orchards, 
desert, villages suavely covered over, a 
soft, shining, bland surface turned up- 
ward, as if no contentious society were 
underneath it. Tops of hills only and 
torsos of mountains rose above it. But 











within it some slow power was moving, 
gradual and gracious, heaving it into long 
waves and solitary domes, lifting the main 
level and mass so slowly that an hour made 
but a subtle difference, a hilltop grown 
dim, and gone, a stream of vapor gliding 
through a notch, high tides of vapor a 
little farther up the cafions. Always and 
everywhere, in every motion and sweep of 
surface, there was method, the knowledge 
of the values of leisure and space, a free- 
dom under the control of an order. 

Nature has a style in her craftsman- 
ship, a suavity of manner that did not 
come to her in a hurry. It argues her age 
and tells of her practice. There must have 
been a time when she had not fixed the 
form of her morning and evening rituals, 
and a time when she did not go through 
them so well as now. She found out grad- 
ually the right way of laying a cloud 
bank over a plain and sending the sun- 
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light along its silky curves. One learns 
by observing from the top of a mountain 
how she handles the upper side of a 
cloud. 

After all, why suppose that we, the 
busy and contentious, who “look before 
and after,” are a discord among her har- 
monies? It may be we are not. The aver- 
age man is an ancient institution. His 
thought moves in waves of a thousand 
years. There is a common reason among 
us whose flow is gradual, and turns a shin- 
ing side to the sun and has the manner 
and method of nature. It may be she is no 
more masterly and secure in spreading a 


cloud bank over a plain than in spreading 
populations over a plain. Out of restless 
gray vapor and driven fog she molds 
leagues of milky undulations. Out of so- 
cial unrest, migrating hordes and stormy 
argument she molds something also to her 
mind. When in the midst of either one 
seems to be in a confused gray fog, 
where roads appear to lead nowhere, and 
whiplashes to be snapped at things in gen- 
eral; but from a sufficient mountain top it 
might appear that, in her handling of hu- 
manity, nature is as bland, unhasting and 
secure as when she lays a cloud bank, or 
draws the evening across the hills. 


The third in this series of travel essays will appear 
in the September number under the title “Yosemite.” 
































THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE 


By Frederic Taber Cooper 


figure from over the low rosewood 

escritoire by the window, and with 
visible effort threw off the droop of weari- 
ness that was plainly not wholly physical. 
The two letters which for weeks she had 
been dreading to write, delaying from day 
to day with a childish fertility of pretext, 
at last lay finished before her, life sen- 
tences awaiting signature. She took them 
up now, reluctantly, and read them over 
with perfunctory care. She might as eas- 
ily have read them with her eyes shut; 
every sentence in them had been so often 
shaped and modified and pondered over 
that the final writing was like the recital 
of a well-conned lesson. The first letter 
was brief and to the point; it even sound- 
ed needlessly curt, now that she had it 
down on paper. Yet, having once definite- 
ly made up her mind, freely and without 
undue influence, she told herself, there was 
no purpose in many words. However 
brusk and ungracious the form of her 
consent might sound, the vital fact re- 
mained that she consented. She could well 
spare herself the profession of a warmth 
she did not feel, the farce of girlish co- 
quetries. She dipped her pen carefully 
into the ink, a short, stub pen that left a 
bold masculine stroke behind it, and signed 
herself, quite firmly, “Yours, since you 
still wish it, Margaret Varrick.” 

The second letter had been strangely 
hard to write, far harder than she had 
foreseen that it could be. Was that her 
writing, that curiously tremulous scrawl, 
those uncertain lines that slanted upward 
across the tinted linen? She was stayed 
from her first impulse to tear it up by the 
sudden realization of her own weakness, a 
consciousness that she could not, would 
not write those words again. For weeks 


|e girl straightened her lithe young 


she had steadily schooled herself in the be- 
lief that she did not care. And now the 
trembling of her own hand mutely gave 
the lie to her assumed indifference. For 
the first time what she was doing took on a 
definite form, a piteous finality. She was 
closing a chapter in her life, the first im- 
portant chapter that-she had ever delib- 
erately closed. For several minutes she sat 
there, letting the ink dry idly on her pen, 
angry with herself for her illogical hesita- 
tion. The other, the decisive letter, was 
waiting to be sent; why delay the obvious 
duty of signing this one, which altered 
nothing, simply softened a blow? With- 
out giving her resolution time to weaken 
further, she drove her pen hurriedly across 
the open sheet, in what promised at the 
start to be a model autograph. But at the 
midway point the half-dry ink refused to 
flow ; the blunt nib scratched abortively in 
the downward stroke of a capital V, stir- 
ring her to a petulant resentment. She 
wavered, dipped her pen, then let it go at 
that—just “Margaret.” How many other 
letters, notes, messages, she had signed 
just “Margaret” in the past, refusing to 
look ahead, refusing to consider how far 
that light touch of intimacy committed 
her. With wilful blindness she had al- 
lowed things to drift, not measuring the 
wrong she was doing herself and him. She 
knew now, in her heart, that never until 
this moment had she wholly surrendered 
hope for a different, happier outcome. 
The brown head suddenly went down into 
the soft brown folds of her silk-clad arms, 
crossed in comfortless abandon above the 
pages of the ruthless letter. 

A subtle sixth sense gradually made the 
girl aware that she was not alone. She 
started up nervously, the full sleeves part- 
ly screening her face, as the slim fingers 
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FOR SEVERAL MINUTES SHE SAT THERE, LETTING 
THE INK DRY IDLY ON HER PEN 


sought to repair the disorder of her hair. 
Uncle Matthew stood in the doorway, 
silent, gray, self-effaced as usual. Mar- 
garet had always felt a secret sympathy 
for the quiet, punctilious old gentleman, 
who counted for so little in his own house- 
hold. She knew that Uncle Matthew had 
no business interests, no intimate friends, 
no resources outside of his books and en- 
gravings, his small but rare collections of 
Petrarch and Dante. Aunt Bessie’s rule 
in the house was like an Eastern despot- 
ism. She diffused around her a conscious 
pride of purse. One heard only of her 
house, her money, her motor car, her box 
at the opera. Uncle Matthew was only the 
indispensable, unobtrusive figurehead. It 
was the suggestion of hidden tragedy in 
his isolated life that prevented Margaret 
from feeling scorn for a nature so spirit- 
less as to be willing to stagnate upon the 
bounty of a rich and ostentatious wife. In 
spite of her sense of obligation to Aunt 
Bessie, Margaret was not blinded to the 
calculating coldness of the older woman’s 
nature. 

“Good morning, Uncle Matthew. I 
didn’t know you were there,” she said un- 
steadily, turning her head toward the 
window. To her misty eyes the sweeping 
curve of Riverside Drive, the broad, tur- 
bid waters of the Hudson, the frost-tinged 
slopes of the Palisades, the wintry sky be- 
yond, seemed to merge and overlap in 
long, blurred ribbons of neutral tints, cold 
gray, russet, leaden blue. If Uncle Mat- 
thew’s shrewd old eyes, looking out from 
under the bushy gray eyebrows, noted 
anything suspiciously unusual, his man- 
ner betrayed no knowledge. 

“Good morning, Margaret. I missed 
you at the breakfast table. My coffee 
never tastes quite right unless you pour it. 
My fault, I know, for being so late. No, 
my dear, I wasn’t feeling ill. Just lazi- 
ness, Margaret, laziness and years. I 
don’t like the cold weather. Are you warm 
enough in here? The room seems chilly.” 
He stooped his tall, spare figure, seized a 
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poker, and methodically attacked the large 
cube of cannel coal smoldering in the iron 
cradle on the hearth. A fissure widened in 
the middle of the coal; small jets of bluish 
smoke that had been silently spurting out 
suddenly burst into a cheery flame. The 
quiet, gray man, in his quiet, gray suit, 
seated himself on the extreme edge of a 
spacious easy chair and stretched his thin 
hands toward the grateful heat, with the 
satisfaction of rheumatic age. 

“Uncle Matthew,” said Margaret, with 
quick contrition, “I am sorry I didn’t wait 
to pour your coffee. I am afraid I forgot 
all about it. There were some letters—” 
she broke off suddenly, unwilling to trust 
her voice; then in a different tone, which 
plainly cost her some effort to make 
steady, “I want to tell you,” she said, 
“that I have just written to Mr. Spauld- 
ing to say that I will marry him if he still 
wishes it.’ 

A silence followed this announcement, 
not marked enough to possess a real sig- 
nificance, yet enough to impress itself 
upon her abnormal sensitiveness. Then: 
“Very sensible of you, no doubt,” said 
Uncle Matthew in colorless tones. “Your 
Aunt Bessie will be gratified.” Under the 
studied neutrality of tone and manner 
Margaret was conscious of a veiled irony, 
and inwardly resented it. She had vaguely 
dreaded making the disclosure, knowing 
instinctively that he was about to be dis- 
appointed in her. 

“You seem to have written to him 
twice,” added her uncle dryly, with his 
eyes on the two letters, lying conspicu- 
ously on the desk, awaiting envelopes. 

“The other letter is to Rupert, telling 
him about it.” 

“T think you owed him that,” said Mat- 
thew Varrick. 

“T am not sure that I owed him any- 
thing,” the girl said, with sudden heat, 
“but I wanted it settled and done for. 
Rupert has no right to complain. He 
knew all the time how it must end. He 
needn’t have made it quite so hard.” She 


seemed to find relief in voicing the argu- 
ments that she had so often rehearsed to 
herself. ““Why, how foolish we would have 
both been, Uncle Matthew! It will be 
years before Rupert makes any sort of a 
name as an architect, if he ever does. And 
meanwhile, all that we have in the world is 
his ambition and my expensive tastes— — 
and one can’t marry on expensive tastes 
and ambition, Uncle Matthew !” 

“And youth and love,” added her uncle 
meditatively. It would have puzzled any 
bystander as much as it did Margaret to 
know just what thought was in his mind. 
She eyed him doubtfully before continu- 
ing, with somewhat less assurance of man- 
ner: 

“Exactly, Uncle Matthew; a five-room 
flat in Harlem, or a dove-cote in Yonkers 
or the Bronx! Do you think I have had 
the right sort of training for a poor man’s 
wife? I can play Chopin in the dark, and 
I can speak German with a real Hof spiel- 
haus accent, but I can’t mend a pair of 
gloves decently, and I can’t afford to 
marry a man whom Aunt Bessie disap- 
proves of. The whole thing is too absurd 
to discuss.” 

Uncle Matthew was manipulating his 
poker with renewed interest. “I am almost 
sorry that you couldn’t let the matter rest 
until the plans for Aunt Bessie’s Catskill 
house were finished,” he said at length. 
“Rupert will find it awkward to come here 
at present, even on business.” 

“The plans?” said the girl, with more 
feeling than she had yet allowed herself to 
show. “I wish that I had never heard of 
the plans. He will never come here again 
on their account. Aunt Bessie definitely 
rejected the plans yesterday.” 

“What made her do that?” asked Mr. 
Varrick mildly, with characteristic lack of 
surprise at his own ignorance of what 
went on in the household. 

“It wasn’t all Rupert’s fault, to be quite 
fair about it, uncle; but he might have 
been more conciliatory, for my sake. That 
is one of the things I meant when I said 
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that he hadn’t tried to make things easy. 
He wouldn’t take the trouble to be tactful 
with Aunt Bessie. When you think how 
prejudiced she was against him, from the 
first, it was a big concession for her to 
employ him as her architect. I looked 
upon it as a huge diplomatic triumph.” 

“She knew that she was getting her 
money’s worth,” said Mr. Varrick, appar- 
ently without malice, though his eyes 
twinkled. 

“She knew that her patronage would 
be a big help to a young and struggling 
architect. Rupert ought to have realized 
that, too. We were getting along tre- 
mendously well. You ought to have come 
to some of our conferences, uncle; they 
were so amicable. Auntie was so pleased 
that she was really becoming quite cor- 
dial. And, then, all of a sudden, yester- 
day, he spoiled everything, just for a few 
wretched minarets.” 

“T thought the general effect was to be 
colonial ?” 

“That is just where the trouble came. 
Rupert never liked the idea of that heavy 
colonial effect, with the big white pillars, 
for a summer home, stuck on to the side 
of a Catskill mountain. But he yielded 
that point. Then she insisted upon a 
sort of Italian pergola at the back, and 
he yielded again. But yesterday she 
wanted him to add on a smoking-room to 
the western wing,—a Turkish kiosk, she 
called it, but she had in mind a mosque 
with gilded minarets,—she said the mina- 
rets would look so picturesque from clear 
across the valley, rising up among the 
maple trees. Well, Rupert rebelled at 
that. He said it would be incongruous, 
and began to explain about the canons of 
art. You know how intolerant auntie is, 
as soon as any one begins to talk about 
canons of art. The more he argued, the 
more determined she was not to be con- 
vinced ; and all the time, the red flush was 
creeping higher and higher up on her 
cheeks, as it does when she is seriously 
displeased. Finally she said that so long 


as she was paying for the plans with her 
own money, she had a right to say how 
they should be drawn, and she proposed 
to stick to it. And Rupert answered with 
that exasperating stateliness of his that 
‘it was her right, certainly, but that it 
was equally his right to refuse, and that 
with all her money, she hadn’t enough to 
buy his consent to be made ridiculous.’ 
He said just that, Uncle Matthew.” 

“Did he, my dear? That certainly was 
undiplomatic. But I always did like Ru- 
pert Winslow. I think that I like him 
rather better than I ever did before.” 
Then, ignoring the wonderment in the 
girl’s eyes, he went on with sudden, most 
unusual earnestness, “Margaret, don’t 
make any mistake about one thing; Ru- 
pert Winslow may never be a rich man, 
as the world measures riches to-day ; but 
he is a man with the courage to be true to 
his ideals, and that is something far rarer 
than big fortunes.” He checked himself 
suddenly, as though he had been on the 
point of saying a good deal more, but had 
thought better of it. Margaret felt her 
averted face flushing with conscious color. 
What were her uncle’s words but an echo 
of the still, small voice within her, that 
she had persistently tried to stifle through 
all these weeks of indecision? Didn’t she 
know that she still believed in Rupert’s 
future, in spite of all her Aunt Bessie 
could say in his disparagement? Didn’t 
she know that her pretended resentment 
of his tactlessness was only an excuse for 
her own cowardice in standing weakly by, 
and letting Rupert think that she sanc- 
tioned her aunt’s vulgar, purse-proud ar- 
rogance? It was a family characteristic, 
she told herself with sudden self-con- 
tempt, a degenerate strain of Varrick 
blood, that made her consent to be over- 
ruled, as her uncle was before her, by a 
coarser, more domineering nature. Just 
as it occurred to her to wonder at Uncle 
Matthew’s strange departure from his 
habitual reserve, he mildly broke in upon 
her reflections : 
































*“[ ALWAYS DID LIKE RUPERT WINSLOW. I THINK I LIKE HIM BETTER THAN I EVER DID BEFORE” 


“There is one thing that I rather ad- 
mire about Mr. Spaulding, Margaret ; his 
money has not spoiled him. He is just as 
simple in his tastes and habits as he was 
twenty years ago. But the house is go- 
ing to seem very empty when you leave 
us. I suppose that you have some idea 
how soon that must be?” 

“Some time in April, Uncle. It would 
be affectation for me to pretend that I 
didn’t know that auntie and Mr. Spauld- 
ing had planned the whole thing in ad- 
vance, as though it were a foregone con- 
clusion that I must say ‘yes’ sooner or 
later. For weeks I have been made to 
feel that the milliner, the dressmaker, the 
caterer, the florist were all being held un- 
der waiting orders, until the day when I 
should know my own mind! Oh, it is hu- 
miliating !” the girl said, with sudden re- 
vulsion, “just as though the whole thing 
were a bargain and sale, and all the part I 


have in it is to make my mark where I am 
told to!” Uncle Matthew, stretching his 
long, thin fingers over the grateful blaze, 
gave no sign that he heard this outburst. 
Presently she continued more quietly, but 
with visible reluctance : 

“Mr. Spaulding’s new yacht is to be fin- 
ished by April. He is arranging his busi- 
ness so that he may be gone six months. 
The doctor thinks that the rest will do 
him good, and recommends the cure at 
Carlsbad. We shall sail straight for the 
Mediterranean, cruise along the coast for 
a few weeks, and then leave the yacht at 
Genoa. We shall spend a month among 
the Italian lakes, before working slowly 
north into Germany.” 

“The Italian lakes?” repeated Uncle 
Matthew thoughtfully, “Como—Lugano 
—Maggiore,” he spoke the syllables lin- 
geringly, and let himself sink back into 
the deep easy chair, his thin fingers slip- 
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ping back from over his bent knees, his 
far-away eyes gazing into the flames as if 
watching the dissolving views of distant 
memories. “Margaret, I never told you 
how I came to choose the Italian lakes, 
out of all the world, for a honeymoon?” 
“Why, no, Uncle Matthew; I always 
thought that you and Aunt Bessie went to 
California for your wedding trip?” Her 
words were really a question, but the 
quiet, gray man gave no direct answer. 
“You are twenty-two, Margaret? 
Twenty-two! That was just my age when 
I became engaged to be married. I had 
faith in canons of art, then, as Rupert 
has. I had been studying painting in the 
Paris studios, and it was my first visit 
home in two years. We mapped our lives 
all out, in bold, broad strokes—it seems 
so easy to map out one’s life boldly and 
broadly, when one is ‘twenty-two. I 
thought myself rich then, rich in ambi- 
tion and youth and love—all those things 
which you wise young women of to-day 
have learned that one can not marry on. 
Those were the days when I used to think 
one could. When I went back to Paris, it 
was understood that we were to wait one 
year longer; and then, somehow and 
somewhere, she was to come to me. There 
was an added charm in the very vagueness 
of our plans. Italy was our goal, and 
later we were to have success and fame, as 
well as ambition and love. That summer 
I went on a lonely tramping tour through 
Switzerland, and finally over the Spliigen 
and down through the Liro valley toward 
Como. I remember as if yesterday every 
little village along that zigzag road, 
Campo Dolcino, Chiavenna, Riva Colico. 
And yet my thoughts lay in the future, 
rather than the present, as I tramped. I 
was wondering where we should be when 
another summer had come around—not 
here, I had told myself, every day in 
Switzerland; not here, I still repeated the 
morning that I quitted Riva. And sud- 
denly, that same sunny day, on the road 
below Riva, the road that skirts the north- 


ern bay of Como, I saw, across a horse- 
shoe curve, on one of the zigzags in the 
road beyond, a group of peasants, a gay 
bridal party, making their way from 
church in the midst of song and laughter ; 
they looked, silhouetted against the bril- 
liant green of the chestnut forests be- 
yond, like the little dancing figures of a 
Pompeiian fresco, strung out along the 
sunlit road. A bridal party! in the 
midst of that hidden paradise of blue wa- 
ter, blue sky, and distant vistas of eternal 
snow. It was while I watched that glad 
little bride that the inspiration came to 
me; there, among the Italian lakes was 
the spot in all the world where we must 
come for our honeymoon. People have 
sometimes tried to talk to me of Como; 
I never can listen to them. They always 
seem to have seen something so different 
from what I saw. I suppose they saw it 
as it really was, while I saw it through a 
rosy haze, a glamour of hope. That is 
why I would not go back there, if I could. 
But nothing can rob me of my memories. 
I sometimes wonder whether any of the 
tangible joys of life are more real than 
the joy of looking forward, the foretaste 
of happiness that we have in the plans 
we make. Fate may rob us of the fulfil- 
ment, but she can not rob us of the hours 
when we dared to hope.” Uncle Matthew 
still gazed into the flames. His gentle, 
aged voice flowed steadily on, as if in a 
waking dream. He might have been talk- 
ing to himself, for all the heed he gave 
the girl who stood before him, with face 
averted, as though half afraid to listen. 
“Week after week, I wandered along 
the border of those lakes—Como, Lugano, 
Maggiore. Day by day, the honeymoon 
took shape, and every night my letters 
told of new discoveries. I was no longer 
lonely as I tramped ; I was too busy, plan- 
ning the sequence of the places we should 
visit; where we should drive or row or 
take the train; where the distances were 
short enough for her to walk, without 
weariness, along the shore of those magic 
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sheets of water. Bellagio, Pallanza, Isola 
Bella, the names seemed to sing them- 
selves, in those days! Ah, to be young, 
Margaret, with the courage, the improvi- 
dence, the glorious optimism of youth! to 
give oneself up to the sunshine and 
laughter and light music, the elixir of 
that glad Italian life! We talked of a 
honeymoon, but we did not mean to limit 
our time by weeks or moons. We had a 
modest little fund,—only a few hundred 
dollars, I remember,—and we were to see, 
with wise economy, how long spun out our 
joy could be. But I was not to be idle; 
oh, no, indeed! I was to sketch, as we 
wandered, and sometimes we were to settle 
down for days and weeks, in some se- 
cluded little inn, tucked away in a forgot- 
ten nook of the shore, where the stream 
of travel had passed it by—and do some 
serious painting. The sale of a picture 
or two might mean several additional 
weeks. Ah, those quaint, modest little 
inns, with bare floors and curtainless win- 
dows, some of them, and not always over- 
clean. But who would care for carpets or 
hangings or spotless linen, when they 
have each other?—when both are young 
and in the flood tide of health and happi- 
ness? It is only those who are ill-mated, 
those who carry the burden of unspoken 
regrets, who have time to note the wine- 
stains on a napkin, to feel the discord of 
an ugly wall-paper. I have lived long 
enough to know that for every wife and 
for every husband there are some rude 
awakenings. Marriage entails many 
clashing moments, difficult readjustments 
of habits and ideals, even with all the help 
that love can give. But it seems to me 
that, for those who are setting out upon 
life’s path together, with scant love to 
help them out, the hardest thing of all is 
the strangeness of strange rooms, the 
comfortless, hired luxury of big hotels, 
the meretricious glitter of gilded mirrors 
and silken furnishings. Thousands of 
miles from home, and not a single familiar 
object, not a chair or table to strike a 


“BUT I WAS NOT TO BE IDLE. 
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homelike note for the couple who, in spite 
of their enforced intimacy, remain stran- 
gers in their hearts. Such couples haunt 
the big hotels, the crowded thorough- 
fares; they try to forget themselves, in 
the midst of the whirl and flare of the 
popular tourists’ caravansaries. Their 
ears are deaf to the humbler music of the 
honeymoon I planned—the music that 
lurked in every syllable of those soft, har- 
monious Italian names.” 

With her lips parted, her breath com- 
ing more and more quickly, the light of 
new animation in her eyes, her whole atti- 
tude suggestive of a tremulous eagerness, 
Margaret had listened in silence until 
now. But as his voice dropped, almost to 
a whisper, over his closing words, she 
could contain herself no longer. 

“Uncle Matthew, I don’t understand. 
When were you and Aunt Bessie ever in 
Italy?” 

Mr. Varrick did not answer her direct- 
ly. Gradually the animation faded from 
his face, as the light dies out from a glow- 
ing ember. He settled back into his habit- 
ual mood, quiet, gray, self-repressed. 
“Your Aunt Bessie?” he said at length, 
in his usual colorless tone. ‘No, my dear, 
your Aunt Bessie and I were never in 
Italy together.” 

“Then what did you mean about your 
honeymoon in Bellagio and Pallanza and 
all those other places? You couldn’t have 
made it all up, Uncle Matthew ?” 

“T did not know that I was making it 
up, at the time. You see, it was only a 
dream honeymoon, Margaret. We never 


had it, really. She changed her mind be- 
forehand, and married some one else.” 

“She, Uncle? Not Aunt Bessie?” 

“No, my dear; some one you never 
heard of, some one I knew before I ever 
met your Aunt Bessie. I was poor, you 
see, and her people were socially ambi- 
tious. She was like you in a way, Mar- 
garet; she had a sort of Aunt Bessie of 
her own. She did not know how to fight 
for her happiness. She followed the line 
of least resistance. Afterward, I found 
out that I did not care very much whether 
I ever became a great artist or not. I met 
your Aunt Bessie, and we were married 
and went west, as you said, to California, 
in her father’s private car. You know 
the rest, I fancy, as well as I do. As for 
your not knowing that I used to paint, 
that is not strange. Aunt Bessie did not 
like the smell of oils, so I put away my 
brushes and tubes once for all. I have 
not looked at them in twenty years. 
Please ring for Stimpson, Margaret, and 
have him bring up more coal. The fire is 
going out.” 

A look of glad resolve had come into 
the girl’s eyes. She took up the two let- 
ters which had cost her such an effort to 
write, crossed silently over to the fire, and 
laid them on the red and smoldering coals. 
Then, stooping quickly, she pressed her 
lips to the old man’s forehead. 

“Thank you, Uncle Matthew, for your 
story,” she said unsteadily. “I don’t 
think, after all, that it pays to follow the 
line of least resistance. I believe that I 
am willing to fight for my happiness.” 
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F course, dear Belinda, the boy will 
@) do just as he pleases. In these 
days the advice of elderly uncles, 
like the advice of judicious parents, has 
only so much weight as Hopeful cares to 
assign it; but as in any case I want 
to feel that I have done my duty, I am 
going to write the boy, when I get to it, 
an opinion or two about his having chosen 
for his career that which he so loftily 
calls “a life of scholarship.” 


Belinda, I can’t bear to think that all 
our dreaming is not going to come true, 
that the lad himself is going to turn it 
all to dust and ashes by choosing a way of 
life that no man with blood in him would 
consider for a minute! We had hoped— 
such fond old dreamers !—to see him in 
the thick of what we used to call the fight- 
worth-while, God bless and guard him! 
But now—well, if you judge them by 
any of the standards a youngster ought 
to live by, those doctors of philosophy, 
among whom Boy wants to enroll himself, 
seem like a pretty futile race. A place 
on the firing-line is the place for the one 
I love. Hotspur is the chap that gets 
the real fun out of life—your fellow who 
believes that if you miss the fight, the 
bloody, dusty fight, you miss all. That 
is what high-hearted Stevenson kept 
preaching—do you remember?—and a 
fine creed it is, too, for anybody to have 
graven on his heart, “Ride into life, 
Boy, as if you were riding a charge; 
come out with your lance-head bloody or 
honorably shivered.” The spirit of youth 
ought to say: “There are no emotions 
worth while save passionate love or splen- 
did anger. Ride out yonder where there 
are strong men to conquer, a woman to 
win, generous causes to follow and die 


for.” Snuffy old Wordsworth com- 
plained that the world was too much with 
us; but to another way of thinking the 
bare dream of a day in the press and 
noise and confusion of his romantic, 
splendid struggle for place and power is 
enough to set the blood dancing in a 
boy’s veins; and to see the youngster 
draw his bright sword and go at it, give 
and take, with the rest of the fighters— 
confess, dear Belinda, that the sight 
makes: you proud of him. Listen: The 
ground trembles under the rush of hurry- 
ing feet—thief and constable, prince and 
pauper, maker and marred, a splendid 
rush of humanity sweeping along, God 
knows whither, a vision of a thousand mil- 
lion hands eagerly building up or reck- 
lessly tearing down; and for the mind of 
our day there is intoxication in the idea 
of each man’s taking a vigorous part in 
it all. Mr. Samuel Budger, the mere dull 
citizen, who does not feel the zest of even 
his own day’s work and play, does not en- 
ter into this bright plan of life at all, 
thank Heaven, except to serve as a hor- 
rible example. It is your man of action 
who counts, whether his ideal is the life 
of selfishness or the life of service. Ho, 
for the out-trail, the long trail, where life 
bulks big and a man steers by the stars! 
It is your man with a dash of romance in 
him, the man who looks to win his prize 
only by fighting with other men who best 
succeeds in the world. And further, we 
want to be able to measure him by our 
own standards. We are so eager to help 
and comfort our hero if he meets with a 
check, we so love to cheer him, and hear 
the rest of the crowd cheer, too, when he 
rides home a victor. But this is possible 
only when his life touches ours, when we 
can thrill with a measure of his own as- 
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piration, hate with him, love with him, 
scold with him, warn him out of the ex- 
perience of our own hearts. 


Dear me, I am quite out of breath! 
But when you think of other lads and 
then of Boy, who has chosen to be a 
“scholar!” I tell you, Belinda, that I 
shall welcome the day when a man can ex- 
press in the presence of a chaste female 
like yourself all his sentiments concern- 
ing all things in words as ardent as those 
at present allowed him in disclosing to her 
the presence within him of the amatory 
passion. Then.I could hold forth on 
scholars and the like as I would like to 
now but can not. For I have certain 
views, like any reasonable being, concern- 
ing young men of parts and promise who 
spend their golden years at a task that 
signifies nothing, and which nobody can 
understand, when, confound it! there’s 
work to be done in the world. 


For the traditional “college professor” 
there has been a place in this society of 
ours at any time for a hundred years. 
Dear old Boy, with his semi-clerical air, 
his enthusiasm for Homer’s syntax or 
moral philosophy, his vague reputation 
for enjoying a good cigar on the sly! 
We have any number of pleasant little 
anecdotes about his crotchety temper, his 
forgetfulness, his warm old heart. Old 
Sophocles Smith! Do you remember the 
day he came into the classroom with— 
well, never mind. We laughed a good 
deal about it at the time, though. 

But the doctor of philosophy is as far 
removed in spirit and purpose from this 
sweet and tart old fellow as can be. I 
only wish he might leave so tender a mem- 
ory, but he will not, Belinda. He is a 
very serious person. He will tell you 
gravely that in Germany nobody ever 
heard of Sophocles Smith. He dislikes, 
also, the idea of becoming a mere school 
teacher, though how fine that would be! 
If, perhaps, he leans to that kind of aca- 
demic work which produces things worth 
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knowing about railroad regulation or 
market fluctuation, well and good. We 
have a use for that kind of scholar, and 
they command high salaries, as well as 
taking part in the world’s work. But I 
fear that Boy is set on what is called “re- 
search,” or “productive scholarship.” 

From that, Lord save him, before it is 
too late! You know what the hifalutin 
terms imply. They mean years of grub- 
bing through obscure monographs writ- 
ten in the German tongue, of exploring 
the dustiest corners of silent libraries, 
acres of scribbled notes, long vigils, out- 
watching the Bear till the lamp burns low 
and the room grows chill. Results? An 
intimate knowledge of some dialect dead 
a thousand years, a theory concerning 
some prince’s policy or some poet’s fa- 
vorite state of mind, certain exceptions in 
the general use of a suffix—matters so in- 
finitely remote, issues so slight, knowl- 
edge, in short, so valueless that one could 
be gently amused, were there not some- 
thing hauntingly sad in seeing men grow 
old and blind over them, just as one feels 
a bit depressed at reading in the news- 
paper of this or that man who, after long 
experiment and practice, has succeeded in 
engraving the Lord’s Prayer on a ten- 
cent piece. If the fledgling doctors were 
undertaking, like the big fellows in schol- 
arship, your St. Augustines or Spencers, 
your Haeckels and Newmans, to solve the 
grim riddles which tease all of us so sadly, 
I should hardly have written this, dear 
Belinda. It is because the Boy, like most 
of his chosen race, labors away for so long 
at tasks perfectly trivial and futile that 
I thunder and lighten. 


I am so excited about the business that 
before I do or say anything further I am 
going up to the university to get Boy 
talking. Perhaps I can dispel one or two 
of his notions in a good sit-down, open- 
fire discussion. 


I think we are safe in asserting that 
the lad is doing no harm. My short stay 
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with him was long enough to convince me 
of so much, at least. There is nothing, 
Belinda, in the nature of his work to in- 
cite him either to violence or crime. The 
most resolute mind blenches at the con- 
ception of a doctor of philosophy in jail 
or flying from justice. His “research” 
does not supply him with evidence for 
blackmail; the belief is incorrect which 
ranks a mining company’s prospectus as 
the product of “productive scholarship.” 
Actually the doctor is as harmless as a 
landscape painter or an “arts-and-crafts” 
potter, than whom—consoling thought! 
—the whole national census contains no- 
body less noxious. 


I wonder if any one of these out-of-the- 
world fellows ever talked to you about 
his work? He can hardly have failed to 
do so, if you ever granted him as much 
as six minutes. Any little matter will 
start him, such as a date incorrectly as- 
signed, the color of the sky, or a crack in 
a tea-cup. “Shop” is these craftsmen’s 
life, you find. Furthermore, you discover 
that the doctor is entirely happy, that he 
has neither the hope nor the desire of ever 
slipping out of his queer heavy harness. 
You meant, as I did, to be angry or be- 
nignly tolerant with him, according to 
your light ; but you come away baffled and 
puzzled because, in spite of all common 
sense, you found that, just for a moment, 
as he talked so gayly and so happily 
about his dull days and uninspiring 
hopes, a little flicker of envy burned up 
in your usually comfortable breast, be- 
cause you found a man whose object in 
life, though very different from your own, 
seemed to him well worth his best effort. 
You felt that the doctor almost had a 
kind of pity for you. And this was dis- 
concerting. 


What a bothersome question—this of 
reckoning the value ‘of another man’s 
prizes! When one has his eye on a chal- 
lenge cup of massive silver, or a cham- 
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pionship belt with a diamond clasp, it is 
hard to see why anybody ever cared to 
race for a thing so slight and valueless as 
a garland of leaves. But, after all, per- 
haps the joy of it all lies in believing that 
the race itself for its own sake is worth 


_a man’s time and strength. “For me this 


thing is worth doing. For me this is the ° 
only life possible.” If a man says this 
and acts up to his profession, can the 
world—you or I, for example—question 
the value to him of what he is doing, if 
only the trade he lives is an honest one? 
The young doctor is busy with what he 
is sure is worth while; the painter is sure 
that nature will some day find her most 
perfect interpretation through his own 
temperament; the patient potter knows 
that the whole purpose of his life, that 
for which he was born, is to stroke the 
whirling clay into symmetry and to fix 
his violet glazes. 


Tell one of these men that you can not 
understand how they can work so hard 
and accomplish so little. I am afraid, 
dear madam, that you will be met, as I 
was, with a rather indignant scorn. 
Their own shortcomings they will ac- 
knowledge with a sigh; but for the god 
of their several gentle crafts they will 
claim the loftiest pedestal in the Parthe- 
non. Their every deed and thought is a 
ritual act of worship. And I must con- 
fess, Belinda, that having beheld their 
mysteries, I am afraid that I see in their 
queer religion some quality that is divine. 
Certainly they live by a faith I do not 
dare to deprecate, and serve in a temple 
I dare not desecrate. Am I to pass judg- 
ment on the means by which a man’s life 
is brought to full expression? The fact 
that the doctor of philosophy can not un- 
derstand why we philistines do not un- 
derstand is rather significant. 


“Thou worship’st in the temple’s inmost 
shrine, 
God being with thee when we knew it not.” 
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Pleasant it is to hear a man sing at his 
work; and I might hazard the guess that 
down in his heart—for he has no voice, 
and the library rules enjoin silence—the 
doctor carols all day long. You can not 
see why? Still? Well, there are other 
songs than “See the Conquering Hero 
Comes,” that one may sing about himself. 
Rightly understood, a Credo becomes a 
war song or a hymn of thanksgiving. It 
is not the assurance of success and vic- 
tory that makes the heart of the crafts- 
man grow jubilant with song, but joy in 
the work for its own sake. 
the color is doing what you want it to, to 
feel the sodden clay-ball taking beautiful 
shape because you yourself are handling 
it, to know that by you alone this or that 
dark place in history or science is being 
illumined—here resides a measure of joy 
that is immeasurable. Incomprehensible? 
Certainly. The usual platitude? Cry 
you mercy, my dear Belinda. There is 
many a truth that comes wearing the 
garb of a lie. 


In any case, however, these doctors are 
practically negligible quantities, you say? 
They are merely data for the psycholo- 
gist? I suppose that is so, Belinda. 
Whether we count up the positive good 
in the world, or make a guess at the sum 
of what is bad, these colorless, cloistered 
devotees may be left out of the reckon- 
ing. They are neuter; and what the 


To feel that. 
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world wants are men of action and power. 
Right you are! 

Can you think of anything more ab- 
surd than a community made up of Ph. 
D.’s? Compared with it the projects of 
the socialist or the experiments of the 
Quakers would seem like accomplished, 
reasonable facts. Why, the very air 
would be too rarefied for common use. 
And how could you or I get along with 
the set of principles they profess and 
use? Let us sorrowfully grant that Boy 
has withdrawn to a plane whereon only a 
few in each generation care to stand. 

And yet, dear friend, there’s a crumb 
or two of consolation to pick up here and 
there. You recall how the great grand- 
sires of these doctors of philosophy spent 
their days searching for the stone, by 
which base lead and rusty iron were trans- 
muted into massy gold. Well, I might 
shrewdly guess that the Boy has found 
it. He touches life, and it changes from 
a battleground to a quiet garden, wherein 
a man may grow to fullest worth. He 
touches work, and it becomes a medium 
for perfect self-expression. His hope? 
It is to know truth. His dream? It is 
to create beauty. His despair? It is 
that the daylight is so brief, and a man’s 
eyes get tired before his work is done. 


They have a use, these fellows, if only, 
as you say, to serve as data for psycholo- 
gists. 


CHILDLESS 
By Marion Hill 


ROBBER Life! Not Death has stripped my neck 
Of clinging arms; and hushed the homely mirth 

Of fire-lit fairy tales; and laid in wreck 
The argosies of hope; and offered dearth 

And silence for Youth’s plenitude and song. 

Withal, my nest is dealt this lonely wrong:— 

The brood is grown,—and gone,—to court the might 
Of wealth, and battle with life’s pride. 

The only child, unchanged, that’s mine to-night, 


Is mine by Death,—the little child that died. 
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HAT is wrong with Blossop?” 
asked Bunter. 
Blossop had just gone out of the 


reading-room, slamming the door behind 
him. There had been an argument between 
Bunter and him, one of those arguments 
which begin mildly and casually enough 
but not seldom proceed by quick stages 
to something like a heated altercation. 
On this occasion Blossop had been quite 
violent and had put his side of the case 
with a display of temper which was un- 
usual with him or, to be correct, had been 
unusual until quite recently; for though 
Blossop, by dint of his vast bulk and 
strength and his admirable lung power, 
had, from the day that the Club was 
started, been in the habit of talking most 
of us down, his bullying, to use the word 
in an inoffensive sense, had not only met 
with our toleration, but secretly amused 
us. We all liked Blossop, liked him for 
his honesty, his generosity, his literary 
achievements, his sterling worth. Not- 
withstanding his great strength, he was 
as tender and gentle as a woman when he 
was dealing with the weak or the sorrow- 
ful. No man was more easily moved to 
emotion by some story of wrong and op- 
pression; and not a few of us have seen 
him turn away with tears in his eyes when 
some one has been recounting a pathetic 
incident. 

“T don’t know what’s come to him,” 
proceeded Bunter in an aggrieved tone. 
“Did you fellows hear how he jumped on 
me? Almost—almost spitefully. Fancy 
Blossop spiteful!” 

“Blossop seems to have been off color 
for the last week or so,” said Gorham. 
“Seems to have lost his appetite; and he 


doesn’t talk so much, and that’s a bad 
sign with Blossop.” 

“And when he does talk, he’s inclined 
to be spiteful, as Bunter says,” remarked 
Millan. “And have any of you noticed 
how he peers at things? Yesterday, when 
he was reading that article, ‘Is Fiction a 
Blessing?’ he held the paper close up to 
his nose, and then carried it—the paper, 
not his nose, I mean—to the window, 
though the light was good enough.” 

‘Writers’ headache,” suggested some 
one. 

“Nonsense,” said Millan. “Blossop 
with a headache! He doesn’t know what it 
means. He’s upset about something: had 
a row with his paper, or can’t get the plot 
of his new novel; and you all of you know 
what that means; it will transform the 
best-natured man in the world into a scar- 
let fiend.” 

We left it at that; but, without ap- 
pearing to do so, we kept our eye on 
Blossop. He certainly was out of sorts. 
He was sharp on the waiter, and dropped 
down on his fellow members in an irritable 
and testy way, quite unlike his usual loud- 
voiced genialty; and we all noticed that 
when he was talking he screwed up his 
eyes, and that the trick of peering about 
him and holding a book or paper close to 
his nose was growing habitual. Of course, 
we humored him and were careful to avoid 
contradicting him, even when he expressed 
the most outrageous opinions. 

Presently he was absent from the Club 
for a week or ten days. We missed him 
very much. Gorham attempted to take 
his place on the hearth rug and tried to 
bully us; but the attempt was futile and 
the imitation so ridiculously feeble that 
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we scouted Gorham with scorn and con- 
tumely; and we were all heartily glad 
when Blossop returned; but we were se- 
cretly distressed to observe that he looked 
worse than when he had left us. He was 
pale and had grown thinner, and there 
was an anxious, harassed look about his 
face which caused us a vague anxiety. 
He seemed tired and listless, and once or 
twice he fell asleep in the chair beside the 
fire. When he did so we talked in whis- 
pers and were careful not to awake him. 

One night, when he had been asleep for 
nearly an hour, he woke suddenly, felt for 
the newspaper, which had dropped from 
lis hand and raised it to his eyes; then he 
said: 

“Do you mind ringing the bell, Robin- 
son, and asking the waiter to turn on the 
lights ?” 

We looked at each other aghast. The 
lights had been on for some time. There 
was a silence, a terrible silence; but it was 
broken by a new member who had joined 
us during Blossop’s absence. 

“The lights have been on for the last 
hour,” he said. 

Blossop turned his face in the direction 
of. the speaker, sat perfectly still for a 
moment, then rose and, leaning against 
the mantel-shelf, flung his hands before 
his eyes. 

“My God, boys!” he cried, in a voice 
which rang in our ears for days after- 
ward, “I’m blind !” 

Littleford, his oldest friend, rose and 
went to him and caught his arm. 

“Hold on, Blossop!” he said, trying to 
laugh, but with a shake in his voice. 
“Don’t be an idiot. Pull yourself to- 
gether! You blind! What rot! You’re 
bilious—that confounded liver of yours— 
or you’ve got neuralgia of the optic nerve. 
Know ever so many cases. Had it myself; 
haven’t you, boys? For heaven’s sake, 
don’t look like that, man! Here! have 
some brandy—” 

The poor fellow stood with bent head, 
his lips moving, the tears running down 
his cheeks until, with a movement of 
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shame, he struck them away with the back 
of his hand. He could not speak. 

Littleford led him away, and we who 
were left sat and looked at each other and 
gazed at the hearth rug which was sacred 
to him in heartrending silence. We wait- 
ed until Littleford returned. He came in 
very quietly and sank down in Blossop’s 
chair, but got up and took another one, 
and it was some minutes before he replied 
to our mute questioning. 

“IT took him home,” he said huskily. 
“He lives out Kennington way. There’s a 
wife and eight children.” We looked dis- 
mayed and surprised: we had not known 
that Blossop was married. It is extraor- 
dinary how little the members of a club 
know about the private lives of their fel- 
low members. “His wife was terribly cut 
up; but—but I think she expected it. She 
didn’t cry; but her face— I was almost 
glad that Blossop couldn’t see it. She be- 
haved like—like a woman; and the worst 
of ’em will beat the bravest man hollow. 
I sat with them for some time; but I saw 
that she wanted to have him to herself, so 
I came away. I am going to Critchett 
with him to-morrow morning; but I’m 
afraid there’s very little hope. I’ve known 
one or two similar cases, and they’ve al- 
ways panned out badly.” 

We had the saddest evening we’ve ever 
experienced at the Scribblers’. 

The famous oculist confirmed Little- 
ford’s forebodings: poor Blossop had 
been smitten by incurable blindness. I 
think we did all we could for him; some 
one of us, sometimes two, went to see him 
every day and talked and read to him. We 
found him resigned but in terribly low 
spirits. As his wife, poor soul, said, he 
was patience itself; his old irritable lit- 
tle ways, his genially domineering manner 
had gone with his sight; he would sit for 
hours, she told us, with his hands lying 
limply on his knees, his sightless eyes gaz- 
ing before him, his lips twitching every 
now and then as if his mental anguish 
were almost too much for him. His work 
had, of course, stopped. We hired a 
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skilled typist and took her round, with 
the hope that we might lure him to dic- 
tate to her; but the man’s mind was for 
the present overturned and incapable of 
composition. It was evident that some- 
thing would have to be done to rouse him 
from the dreadful lethargy which was pos- 
sessing him. 

It was Littleford who hit upon that 
something. One afternoon, at tea time, 
we heard footsteps in the hall; they were 
slow and accompanied by the quick pat- 
pat of a stick; the door opened and Lit- 
tleford appeared leading the blind man. 

We sprang to our feet with a shout; 
but Littleford signed to us to moderate 
our delight, and we came forward quietly, 
shook Blossop by the hand, led him to his 
old chair and stood round him till Lit- 
tleford motioned us back to, our seats. 
Blossop returned our greetings and an- 
swered our inquiries with amused cheer- 
fulness ; we went on talking for his benefit, 
as if nothing were the matter; but though 
he turned his face toward us with a wist- 
ful smile, he gradually became silent, 
moody and embarrassed. Our talk petered 
out; we glanced at each other in dismay, 
for we felt that Blossop would not come 
again, that the strain would be too great 
for him. What was to be done? 

It was the Chaffinch, the shy, silent 
Chaffinch, to whom speech was a labor and 
a pain, who sprang into the breach. Pale 
and shrinking, he came from his corner, 
took a chair in the middle of the circle and 
began, at first in quavering accents, to 
speak of Blew Smith; and, to our amaze- 
ment, the Chaffinch praised his last novel. 

Now, Blew Smith and all his works are 
to Blossop as a red rag is to a bull. Many 
and many a time had Blossop denounced 
the popular, very popular, author whose 
fiction sold by the hundred thousand and 
whose name was worshiped in all the re- 
gions of Suburbia. We stared at the 
Chaffinch fearfully and then turned our 
eyes still more fearfully on Blossop. 
What was the Chaffinch at? We soon dis- 
covered. At the beginning of the eulogy 
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Blossop had listened indifferently enough ; 
but presently he began to fidget in his 
chair, then he leant forward, a frown 
gathering on his brow, his lips beginning 
to move in the way with which we were all 
so familiar. 

“It is an interesting book,” bleated 
Chaffinch, “a conscientious work, full of 
the noblest thoughts and the most poetic 
imagery. There is not a dull or unworthy 
line in it. The characterization, too, is 
admirable. His heroine is lifelike and fas- 
cinating, and the hero is one of the grand- 
est types in fiction I have ever met with. 
I have always admired Blew Smith’s work, 
but for this, his latest novel, my admira- 
tion is unqualified. It is a perfect work,” 
he stole a glance at Blossop who was 
writhing in his chair; “and I am not sur- 
prised that it is already in its fifth ed—” 

Up sprang Blossop. Scarcely feeling 
his way by the mantel-shelf he stood on 
the hearth rug with his back to the fire in 
the old attitude; and he poured forth the 
vials of his wrath on the Chaffinch’s de- 
voted head. 

To our inexpressible joy and delight he 
rent and tore Blew Smith’s literary repu- 
tation into shreds and tatters and strewed 
the floor with them. Never before had he 
been more violent, more vehement, more 
savagely eloquent. Blew Smith was a dis- 
grace to his craft, his novels were fustian. 
Poetic imagery! He was incapable of it! 
Chaffinch was an idiot. Yes; that was it; 
Chaffinch had gone out of his mind, and 
ought to be removed to a lunatic asylum 
—with Blew Smith. And so on. All 
through the torrent which poured over 
him, boiled and surged round him, the 
Chaffinch sat with a placid and shy smile 
of satisfaction. We kept ourselves in hand 
as long as it was possible to do so, then, 
when restraint became absolutely danger- 
ous, we gave way with a roar and a yell of 
delight. We had roused Blossop ; the dear 
old man was himself again! We were go- 
ing to be bullied as of old. It was all 
right! And thanks to the Chaffinch! 

Blossop stopped in his harangue and 
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looked round half confused; but he was 
smiling and still bubbling over; and we 
sprang at him and patted him on the 
back, crying: 

“That’s your style, Blossop! Let him 
have it! He’s an imbecile, is the Chaffinch. 
We’ve all been growing imbecile for the 
want of you! Don’t you dare to keep 
away from the club or it will fall to pieces. 
No, no; don’t sit down! Stand where you 
are and keep on jawing at us like your 
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dear old self. Here’s your pipe,”—some 
one charged it and thrust it into his hand. 
“Give us a light, Chaffinch.” 

The Chaffinch came forward timidly 
with a match. Blossop’s big hands fell 
upon the Chaffinch’s small shoulders and 
shook him lovingly. 

“You miserable little fraud!” he said in 
a broken voice. “You praise Blew Sinith! 
I might have known you were ‘stringing’ 
me! God bless you, Chaffinch !”’ 


ACHREE 
By Elsie Casseigne King 


OUR face is ever with me, 
I see it in the mist 
That rises on the moorland 
Where we used to keep our tryst. 
In the red, red clouds at sunset, 
Where our castles used to be— 
O, my lover of Glengariff, 
I am missing you, achree! 


Through the patter of the raindrops 
On the thatch at evenfall, 

I hear a saddened moaning 
Like the eerie banshee call, 

*Tis your voice forever sighing 
As the wind upon the lea: 

“IT am wanting you, alanna, 

Come, follow me, achree!” 


In the dusky glow of peat-fire 
I can see you, misty, stand; 
I can see your mantle gleaming 
And the beckon of your hand. 
On the border of the shadows 
You are waiting but for me— 
O I’m coming fast to meet you, 
For I’m missing you, achree! 
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B Bovrge oo are, in a sense, no good men and 
no bad—all men are compounded of 
good and evil, and are moved largely by 
moods, enthusiasms and prejudices rather 
than by principles. The good or the evil 
they may do is determined largely by what 
may be termed the yeast in them. There are 
some men with so little yeast that they may 
be counted on never to do the unexpected, 
the daring or the revolutionary. There are 
others who have such an abundance of this 
mysterious and impelling quality that they 
instinctively assume the leadership of men, 
and as instinctively men accord it to them. 
Such a man was Michael Davitt, who has 
left the scene of his passionate endeavors 
and, after many journeys, has taken the last 
and longest. He has taken his long journey 
after his best efforts had been expended. 
What he €ould, he did, and he went in time 
to be spared the humiliation of being regard- 
ed as a superfluity. The pride and intensity 
of Davitt were aroused when he was a little 
lad and with his parents suffered the shame 
of eviction from their home. The flame 
leaped up in him then which was never to be 
quenched. He loved Ireland with a fanatic 
love, and though he sometimes lived in this 
and other countries, and had, indeed, a sym- 
pathetic understanding of many peoples, yet 
he always was the complete and whole- 
souled Irishman. He was only ten years of 
age when he went out to earn his own living 
in a Lancaster cotton mill, working with a 
desperate consciousness that the wolf had 
his nose fairly under his door. At twelve the 
poor little lad had lost an arm in the ma- 
chinery at the mill. He had to go on the 
street as a newsboy and messenger, and but 
for the magic yeast all this might well 
have crushed him. But Davitt was thinking, 
loving and hating after his own fashion, and 
when only nineteen he had joined the Fenian 
Brotherhood and entered on that career of 


brilliant and reckless protest which made 
him second only to Parnell as the exponent 
of Irish independence. His opposition to 
the government of Great Britain caused him, 
in 1870, to be sentenced to fifteen years’ 
penal servitude, but with his sentence half 
served he was released on “‘ticket-of-leave.” 
With Mr. Parnell and others he founded the 
Irish Land League, and here, in the United 
States, was the best known of its propa- 
gandists. During his labors here he formed 
the acquaintance of Miss Mary Yore, of St. 
Joseph, whom he married at the most-men- 
aced—and menacing—period of his life, 
when he was the idol of the Irish public and 
the almost constant habitue of English jails. 
His most famous forensic effort was his five 
days’ speech in defense of the Land League 
before the Times Parnell Commission. When 
first elected to Parliament he was a prisoner 
in a convict prison, being at the same time 
on ticket-of-leave for old offenses. On this 
account the House of Commons voted 
against the confirmation of his election. 
Being again elected to Parliament, he was 
unseated on petition, but the same year was 
returned unopposed from another borough. 
A resignation became obligatory, but later 
he was reseated. These were the days when 
the handful of Irish representatives con- 
ducted themselves like violent fanatics— 
“yelping their inquiries, their interruptions 
and their negative votes like a pack of 
leashed hounds,” as an observer of their 
most frantic days once said to the writer. 
How those days passed, and what happy 
modification of an unendurable situation 
they brought to Ireland, all the world knows 
—and all the world has united in giving a 
large part of the credit for it to the powers 
of organization and the impassioned sin- 
cerity of Michael Davitt. He found time, 
miraculously, in spite of his active journal- 
ism and his endless political activities—and 
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hostilities—to write a number of books, 
among which are “Leaves from a Prison 
Diary,” “Defense of the Land League,” 
“Life and Progress in Australia,’ “The 
Boer Fight for Freedom,’ “Within the 
Pale,” and “The Fall of Feudalism in Ire- 
land.” 


HAT Boswell did for Doctor Johnson 

Horace Traubel has now done for Walt 
Whitman. Richard Watson Gilder sat up all 
night once last year reading the manuscript 
of Traubel’s new book, a portion of which 
was printed in Gilder’s magazine, and he 
expressed himself as full of regret that the 
whole book, “With Walt Whitman in Cam- 
den,” could not be run serially there. Other 
literary lights have been similarly warmed 
into Whitman enthusiasm by the book, so 
that Mr. Traubel, who made the notes for it 
while working in a carpet factory of Cam- 
den, awakes to find himself suddenly a 
sought-after author. In Boston, where ap- 
preciation of Whitman has always been a 
little slow, Traubel’s book has worked a 
kind of revolution, so humanly lovable has 
it made the good gray poet. “Leaves of 
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Grass” is now called for very frequently 
at the splendid library opposite Trinity 
Church, and in circles where Whitman has 
long been taboo his name is now allowed 
to pass without bitter comment. It was from 
New England, of course, that the strongest 
opposition in this country to Whitman’s 
poems came originally. On Boston Common, 
indeed, were fought out the first skirmishes 
of the battle afterward waged so long and 
so mercilessly against “Leaves of Grass,” 
particularly the “Children of Adam” por- 
tion of the book. Emerson and Whitman 
were warm friends at the time of the book’s 
appearance, and the Concord philosopher 
reasoned and remonstrated for hours with 
the revolutionary Whitman concerning the 
desirability of omitting some of the poems. 
Up and down the mall of Boston Common 
walked the two, vigorously discussing the 
thing. In his diary Whitman records that 
every reason Emerson advanced for the 
omission of the poems in question was sound, 
every argument unanswerable. “Yet,” he 
comments, “I felt down in my soul the clear 
and unmistakable conviction to disobey all 
and pursue my own way.” Which decision 
he forthwith expressed to Emerson. “And 
then,” says the diary, “we went down to the 
American House and had a bully*dinner to- 
gether.” Traubel has in his possession ma- 
terial which would make three or four more 
books the size of the one just issued, and if 
the public gives evidence of wishing it he 
will carry on to the end the recorded con- 
versation of his master. He may even con- 
clude to give to the world the hundred odd 
letters written to Whitman by Anne Gil- 
christ, the Englishwoman who became the 
poet’s unqualified disciple, as well as his 
“noblest woman friend.” It was in 1869 
that Mrs. Gilchrist first encountered Whit- 
man’s poems. The book was sent to her by 
William Rossetti, Dante Gabriel’s brother, 
who was a close friend of hers and knew 
that she had both the heart and the brain to 
appreciate Whitman’s integrity of purpose, 
whether she should or should not admire all 
that he had written. Somewhat to Rossetti’s 
surprise, Mrs. Gilchrist at once accepted 
Whitman almost in his entirety, and that 
with a fervor such as the poet had never 
before called forth from a woman. At once 
she wrote him a letter containing all the en- 
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thusiasm of ardent discipleship, and the two 
soon found themselves constant correspond- 
ents. Eight years later (in 1876) they met 
for the first time in Philadelphia, whither 
Mrs. Gilchrist and her son had come for a 
visit. Whitman was fifty-seven at this time, 
and beginning to suffer from the infirmity 
that afterward carried him off. Mrs. Gil- 
christ was forty-eight and in the full tide of 
womanly comeliness. She had been married 
young and very happily, and in her children, 
as in her husband (who had at this time 
been dead several years), had found the ap- 
preciation she deserved. Whitman appears 
to have been as strongly attracted to her as 
she was to him, but there was never any 
question of a union, for he was very poor 
then, as always. So the two contented them- 
selves with pleasant evenings together, with 
letters and with talks. The poet was at the 
steamer June 7, 1879, when this noble wom- 
an, who had accepted his message and given 
him her warm affection, sailed for home. 
The two never saw each other again. But 
the letters continued until Mrs. Gilchrist’s 
death in 1885. And if ever a woman poured 
out her heart on paper to a man, offering 
him the devotion of a glorious soul, Anne 
Gilchrist did in her letters to Walt Whitman. 
The poet himself was very jealous of the 
missives, and would not even permit their 
use in Herbert Gilchrist’s memorial of his 
mother. “I do not know that I can furnish 
any good reason,” he wrote, “but I feel to 
keep these utterances exclusively to myself. 
But I can not let your book go to press with- 
out at least saying and wishing it put on 
record that among the perfect women I have 
known (and it has been unspeakably my 
good fortune to have had the very best for 
mother, sisters and friends), I have known 
none more perfect in every relation than my 
dear, dear friend, Anne Gilchrist.” 


HERE have been several variations on 

and additions to the Shakespearean list 
of prevarications at Washington recently. 
We have had the “presidential lie absolute,” 
as when Mr. Roosevelt tells Senator Lodge, 
per telephone, that if ex-Senator Chandler 
told Senator Tillman, etc., it was an abso- 
lute falsehood. Then we have had ex-Sen- 
ator Chandler’s reply, which may be called 
the “deprecatory—if, maybe, perhaps— 
reasseveration.” Then there is Senator Till- 
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man’s “senatorial lie direct,” a sort of omni- 
bus lie, covering every one the senator had 
not before included in his charges. Senator 
Bailey introduces us to the “lie journalistic,” 
aimed at a correspondent, but really intend- 
ed to hit the White House. In the mean- 
while the lower house has not been idle, and 
Representative Hepburn and others have 
given us lifelike imitations of men working 
themselves up to a point just this side of 
personal violence. 

It is a peculiar thing, but Congress pre- 
sents the only place, court rooms not ex- 
cepted, where one man can call another any- 
thing he chooses and get away unscathed. 
One member makes a statement. A second 
member questions it. The first calls the sec- 
ond a liar, a defamer of women, a traitor to 
his country and a midnight pillager of hen- 
roosts. The second gentleman asks the first 
gentleman if the latter intended his remarks 
to apply personally. 

Personally! Why, certainly not! Nothing 
was farther from his thoughts. If anything 
he had said had appeared rude or abrupt, he 
heartily apologized, ete. The apology is ac- 
cepted and the debate goes on. 
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KLAHOMA and Indian Territory will 

soon be united to form the forty-sixth 
state in the union—a state with five repre- 
sentatives in congress and two senators. It 
will be larger in area and population than 
were many of the states when they came into 
the union; it will have more electoral votes 
to dispose of, and will be more of a factor 
in national politics than some of the oldest 
states. Florida, Idaho, Maine, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 


Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington and Wyoming will, 
each and all, have less representation in the 
electoral college than the proposed state. 
Its area will be something over seventy thou- 
sand square miles, and the population is, 
approximately, a million. Congress has 
passed an enabling act, and acting on this 
privilege and authorization, the people will 
call a convention to meet next November 
which will create a constitution, to be ap- 
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proved by the people, after which the Pres- 
ident will proclaim the admission of the 
state. Guthrie will, for a term of thirteen 
years, be the capital, at the expiration of 
which the selection of a final official resi- 
dence will be decided on. Meantime no 
state buildings are to be erected at Guthrie. 

The time has now come, also, for Arizona 
and New Mexico to decide whether or not 
they are willing to join forces and be ad- 
mitted as one state. Arizona has shown a 


reluctance to make such a union, feeling 
that New Mexico is too little American in 
its population, ideals and activities. The 
two territories will meet in a constitutional 
convention the ninth of November, and if 
they are able to achieve harmony, will seize 
the opportunity offered by the President’s 
enabling act and apply for statehood. If, 
however, they can not coalesce they will be 
obliged to let the question of statehood go 
over until another enabling act is passed. 
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HE death of Henrik Ibsen came nowise 

as a surprise or a shock, either to his own 
personal world or to the world at large. He 
had, to all intents and purposes, been dead 
for a long time. That, in his darkened and 
solitary room, he still breathed, that his 
blood—once so alert and swift in protest 
and vitality—still feebly moved through the 
worn frame, were incidents of a not very 
material character. But now the worn body 
is quite dismissed and the spirit released. It 
may be that even now, from some great point 
of vantage, such as only the liberated genius 
knows, he contemplates with eyes of ex- 
tended comprehension the world which af- 
forded him so much of amusement, amaze- 
ment, dismay, indignation, scorn and an- 
guish. 

In a sense, Ibsen always stood on a moun- 
tain of obsérvation, instead of walking along 
the highway as the rest of us do, seeing the 
sights that present themselves by the road- 
side, and getting only now and then a 
glimpse of what lies beyond. He was in his 
place of observation, and he held in his pos- 
session a magic searchlight, which he swept 
now here and now there. It was a light that 
revealed not only the acts of people, but 
their motives as well. It seemed to be a 
questioning light, and as it revealed its 
groups of human beings, each with its ac- 
cepted ideals, it appeared to demand of the 
first their justification, and of the latter 
their validity. Ibsen entered upon his work 
when, among the great, the superstitions 
were dying. He came along in the company 
of the scientific liberators, and while the 
greater part of these con.erned themselves 
with a search for truth in the material world, 
Ibsen instituted his search among the souls 
of men. He investigated ideals. He interro- 
gated not as a doctrinaire, but as an artist 
in life. Women—were they entitled to indi- 
vidual life? Fatherhood—how far-reaching 
were its responsibilities? Conservatism— 
what was the possible outcome of its ego- 
tistic stultifications? Genius—to how great 
an extent was it justified in preserving, iso- 
lating and cultivating itself? The dreams of 
youth—were they to be sacrificed to the de- 
mands of time and convention, or were they 
to be accepted as the true guides of the 
spirit? He asked each of these and many 
other questions with sincerity—asked them 
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as society—which likes to consider itself as 
arranged and static—was scandalized to 
have them asked. Not a man of all those 
who scourged Ibsen but would have said 
that he regarded liberty as sacred, and 
would at any cost have secured it for him- 
self; yet so familiar was the galling of 
the chains which convention and tradition 
had laid upon them, so habituated were they 
to the gall-wounds, that they cursed the man 
who made them conscious of their state. It 
is not surprising that in the long years 
that Ibsen rested under ban his spirit ac- 
quired a hauteur and a bitterness which 
made him utter that sad axiom: “The 
strongest man upon earth is he who stands 
most alone.” All the honor which the world 
eventually paid him could not divorce Ibsen 
from his conviction that the opinion of the 
majority is fatuous. He would not admit 
that he was a pessimist, yet he proved him- 
self to be such when he condemned society 
with the axiom quoted. He must have con- 
sidered society as undermining of sincerity 
and destructive of spiritual liberty. He re- 
volted against that curious politic egotism 
which made society infatuate to preserve 
itself at any cost to the individual. Ibsen 
denied that he was a teacher. He claimed 
for himself nothing more than art and an 
artist’s privileges—which were precisely the 
things that the public and the critics long 
refused to accord him. But in spite of all 
his disclaimers, in spite of the esthetic power 
which even the most carping now admit, 
there is, preponderatingly, an ethicism in 
Ibsen’s plays. In some of the plays the 
course of this ethicism is as clear as ever it 
was in Moliére or in Shakespeare; in other 
cases it is obscured, and produces only pain 
and bewilderment, as.in that monstrous char- 
acter, Hedda Gabler—a woman infested 
with an evil unrest, who finds nowhere a 
form of expression adequate to the storm 
within her—a storm engendered by an egre- 
gious but undirected and unintelligent self- 
ishness. That such murky, menacing, dis- 
rupting and self-destructive creatures may 
exist is possible, and no one should quarrel 
with the writer of tragedy who exaggerates 
his Lear, his Heinrich or his Hedda to in- 
tensify his appeal. It is, however, but fair 
to a much-abused public to say that had 
Ibsen’s psychology possessed more coher- 
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ence, his plays, with their intentional or in- 
advertent “messages,” would have been more 
quickly accepted. And even now that Ibsen 
stands on an eminence, revered, much in- 
terpreted, universally translated and every- 
where applauded, he is accepted in spite of 
those incoherences and not because of them. 

Of the life of Ibsen much has been writ- 
ten—and much more will be. His letters, 
recently published, were not fascinating nor 
marked by evidences of power, charm or 
generosity. They were, in the opinion of the 
present writer, the letters of a singularly 
self-centered man, one lacking in rich ideal- 
ity, one who gave himself evil amusement 
with small grudges and chagrins. They were 
not letters—to illustrate a point—such as 
Emerson would have had pleasure in read- 
ing. The skilled psychologist, accepting 
them as his data, must have constructed 
from these communications a man of extreme 
and petulant egotism, with small affection 
and no Godward-looking passion. In exten- 
uation it must be admitted that Ibsen’s 
youthful revolutionary enthusiasms were 
persistently misunderstood, that his master- 
pieces were vilified, that his absence of 
hypocrisy was denominated puriency, and 
that his most sincere efforts to be of service 
to society were regarded as treason. 

He was born in 1828 at Skien, in southern 
Norway, of parents who were “‘pillars of 
society,’—rich bankers, living luxurious and 
conventional lives. When Henrik was eight 
his father failed, and the family, denuded 
of all their prosperity, removed to a small 
cottage in the country, sacrificing their so- 
cial pleasures and finding themselves sur- 
rounded by a group of ascetic and argu- 
mentative religious neighbors. Ibsen, as 
time went on, became enraged at these com- 
plaisant folk. He was a social revolutionist, 
and he raged that his protests made him ap- 
pear not wiser, but merely more absurd than 
the rest. In 1851 he went to Christiania, to 
prepare for the university. He wished to 
become a chemist. But he failed in his ex- 
aminations, was -embarrassed for lack of 
money, and as his second play, “The War- 
rior’s Tomb,” had attained production, he 
turned his thoughts to literature. He ran for 
nine months a paper called “The Man,” 
which failed to accumulate subscribers or 
advertising, and then left journalism to take 
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over the management of a theater at Bergen. 
For twelve years he acted as theatrical man- 
ager in that city and in Christiania, mean- 
time writing several plays, some of which 
were produced and some of which were not. 
The persistent misrepresentation which 
these received so infuriated Ibsen that he 
went to Italy, where he spent the next quar- 
ter of a century, writing with a single de- 
votion to his art. It was not, however, mere- 
ly irritation at Norway’s torpidity in regard 
to himself that caused Ibsen to expatriate 
himself. He was profoundly shamed at the 
indifference of the Norwegians to the trials 
of their sister country, Denmark, when the 
latter was attacked by Germany. When, 
however, in 1885, Ibsen returned to Nor- 
way, for a brief visit as he supposed, he 
found himself acclaimed as a popular hero. 
He therefore remained in his native land, 
settling down to a life of extraordinary sys- 
tem in Christiania, indulging his persona) 
idiosyncrasies as much as he pleased, and 
conscious of the admiration of the people— 
whom, however, he held at something more 
than a respectful distance. Not all of his 
plays are accessible to English readers. The 
following are, however: “The Emperor and 
the Galilean,” “The Lady from the Sea,” 
“The Doll’s House,” “Ghosts,” “Pillars of 
Society,” “The Wild Duck,” “‘Rosmerholm,” 
“Brand,” ‘The Master Builder,” ‘Little 
Eyolf,” ‘Hedda Gabler,” “Peer Gynt,” 
“John Gabriel Borkman,” “When We Dead 
Awaken,” “Love’s Comedy.” 

Ibsen was probably not himself aware of 
the lack of catholicity in his work. Many of 
the problems which he presented had ceased 
long since to be problems to the more ad- 
vanced social communities of the world. It 
was, for example, difficult for England, 
France and America to imagine why “The 
Doll’s House” should have created an in- 
dignant furore in Norway, since the indi- 
viduality of women had long been one of 
the chief sources of delight to those nations 
—not to speak of it as a utilized force. 
“Brand” is so consummately Norwegian 
that no translation can win other nations to 
a comprehending sympathy with it. The 


note of doom, of implacable destiny which 
Ibsen utters is one that may be accepted as 
a literary mood, but a mood which will in- 
evitably soon become obsolete. The progres- 
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Author of “The Squaw Man,” the play in which William 
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sion, the spiritual and material evolution of 
the world incline men to look for methods 
of escape from untoward destiny. It is 
against their instinct to accept any doom as 
final. They believe little in the curse of 
heredity, at least so far as affects the spirit. 
There is a growing tendency to regard that 
as a gift from the mystic source of gifts, 
which the past can not dominate, present 
tyranny destroy, or material disarrangement 
destine. In this respect the popular idea of 
individuality exceeds Ibsen’s; and on this 
account, as well as because of the excessive 
artificiality of his plots, it may be that his 
celebrity will wane—though the substantial- 
ity of his contribution to the drama never 
can be questioned. 


|= following account comes from a 
Pittsburg newspaper office of one of O. 
Henry’s earliest appearances in his descent 
upon the East: “The Sunday editor was re- 
peating his rosary of profanity before buck- 
ling down to work. At this critical moment 
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the door opened. Every novelist who knows 
the A B C of his trade, when his story is get- 
ting slow, knows enough to write, “There was 
a rap at the door,’ and straightway, if he has 
any faith in himself at all, he will be as 
deeply interested as his most impressionable 
reader could be, to see who is going to enter. 
But the man who blew into that newspaper 
office that afternoon did not take time to rap. 
He was in a hurry because he was hungry. 
He had an inside coat pocket bulging with 
manuscript, and a vacuum in the compart- 
ment consecrated to small change. His 
clothes were past that stage when the thrifty 
housewife can still negotiate them for pots 
and pans. He looked as if he had seen much 
of the world, and a good deal of it had stuck 
to him. He evidently had no safety razor, 
and wasn’t going to court unnecessary dan- 
ger. For all that, he looked as happy as a 
philosopher, and all he wanted was a dollar 
or two for some of those manuscripts, to pro- 
vide himself with paté de foie gras and pea- 
nuts before marching on to New York.” His 
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story, though good, was not taken, and “so 
the stranger from the West wandered on, 
after borrowing a dollar, his inside coat 
pocket still bulging, his abdominal concavity 
undiminished. Two or three months later the 
story refused by a Pittsburg paper appeared 
in a prominent Eastern magazine. It made 
people: sit up and ask who this new writer 
was. And to-day there isn’t any name that is 
better known than O. Henry, the pseudonym 
for Sidney Porter.” 


ECENTLY the country has been re- 

sounding with the lamentations of the 
“unco guid” over the alleged fact that the 
copper war in Montana had come to an end, 
one of the peace articles being that Senator 
Clark should hand over his seat in the 
United States Senate to his copper rival, 
F. Augustus Heinze. That a seat in the 
upper house of Congress should be thrown 
in in a business deal, for lagniappe, as they 
say in New Orleans, comes with a shock to 
a great many people who still have left some 
reverence for the institutions founded by our 
glorious fathers. 

There are several ways of looking at this 
question. To begin with, the change may 
benefit Montana and possibly the Senate 
itself. No one can remember when Clark 
ever did anything in the Senate except to 
answer roll call, and he is sometimes not 
there to do that. Mr. Heinze is a bustling, 


rustling, breezy sort of fellow, with every 


variety of money that they take across the 
bar. He is an excellent hand at poker, faro 
and keno. He learned bridge at Helena last 
winter. He likes good company, and when- 
ever he goes to New York or Boston he is 
accompanied by six or eight cowboys, and 
the best faro man in the copper country. 
Such a breezy personality might do the 
Senate a world of good. Montana certainly 
would lose nothing by the change. 

Then as to the manner of exchange, it 
seems to us far more businesslike and above- 
board than the way in which Mr. Clark se- 
cured his seat. And, indeed, it will bear 
favorable comparison with the manner of 
election of a few other Senators. 

But there is another view of this matter, 
and it is this: Is not the transfer of the 
Senate seat a low-down trick on Heinze? 
Clark has been in the Senate, and he knows 
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what suspicion now clings to the place. 
Heinze, on the other hand, is the happy, un- 
suspecting, untutored child of the moun- 
tains. He is innocent of political guile. All 
he knows is how to skin his friends in busi- 
ness and how to turn the trick at poker. He 
enters the Senate only to find that -his good 
name is sullied forever and. that he has a 
stigma he can not remove. 


NE of the most interesting of ‘the west- 

ern social settlement movements is that 
of the Frederick, Douglass Center, in Chi- 
cago, which, as its name indicates, is among 
the black folk. The chief resident is the 
Reverend Celia Parker Woolley, who comes 
of old Abolition stock, and who, suiting 
her disinterestedness to the time, now la- 
bors to free the negroes, not from others, 
but from themselves. That is to say, 
to help them to use their awakening pow- 
ers, to assist in their character building, 
to give them courage to express themselves 
in domestic, industrial and literary ways. 
On the surface, the work is of a practical 
and simple sort. Both men and women 
have clubs for the study of books, for de- 
bate, for music and sociability. A kinder- 
garten near at hand receives the support of 
the Center, and the children are encouraged 
to go. Sunday afternoon exercises of a high 
order are held, these being sometimes re- 
ligious and sometimes literary in character. 


Men and women of distinction have often 


contributed to these afternoons. Mrs. Wool- 
ley is a woman of trained taste in literature, 
and the budding poets and writers among 
her neighbors find just criticism at her 
hands. She has the sympathy and co-op- 
eration of a remarkable group of men and 
women. Among these are some Southern- 
ers born and bred. They appreciate that 
here is no sentimental effort to establish 
anything like “social equality,” but merely 
a reasonable and systematic effort to help 
the black men and wome. to become good, 
contented and progressive citizens. They 
are here, an integral part of our curious na- 
tional amalgam. To assist them to bring 


out the best in themselves, is Mrs. Woolley’s 
idea—an idea so finely patriotic that she 
finds much support and very little adverse 
criticism among those who give serious 
thought to the many forms of social service. 
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YOUNG American woman dining last 

winter at a private house in London was 
indiscreet enough to remark to the company 
that she did not think it gallant of King Ed- 
ward to ride in an open carriage and smoke 
when the Queen was with him. The chill- 
ing silence which followed her remark 
proved at once her faux pas, and this was 
confirmed a moment later when her host, 
with courtesy, but still with a decided tone 
of reprimand as well as instruction, said: 
“We English, Miss W——, consider that we 
have no right to criticize anything which our 
sovereign chooses to do.” Of course the 
conversation was tactfully turned and the 
incident closed, but the lesson was not lost on 
the fair American, and she easily saw the 
English point of view when once she con- 
sidered the matter. 

The first instinct of any one who prizes 
the too-rare virtues of loyalty and reverence 
is to envy the English, who are enabled to 
support themselves in a frame of mind which 
turns to the King with filial love and devo- 
tion. Such a sentiment practically is un- 
known to us here in America. We scoff at 
those we fear, misrepresent those whom we 
can not understand, caricature those in high 
places, and scrutinize them in a merciless 
and satiric fashion. It is no wonder that 
the amazed foreigners, beholding our easy 
contempt for our chief men, draw their own 
conclusions and add to our nonchalance, sen- 
timents of hate and suspicion. They can 
not understand our acrid humor, nor can 
they surmise that underneath it lie still some 
elements of hero worship and an abiding 
patriotism. 

But reprehensible as is the American 
fashion of freely and irreverently criticizing 
our great, it holds no more actual danger 
than that of the fetish-like worship of a 
sovereign. If the first is a menace to those 
in high places, the latter is a menace to the 
people. To hold such an attitude toward 
any living man that his mistakes can not be 
recognized or spoken of is to elevate him to 
an absurd and dangerous eminence. “The 
captains and the kings” are men of fal- 
libility and inherent selfishness like the rest 
of us, and their power for injuring others, 
like the opportunity for benefiting others, 
greatly exceeds that of common men. It is, 
therefore, the serious duty of men to watch 
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them lest they infringe upon the liberties of 
others; and it should be the custom to speak 
of them as if they wert privileged mortals, 
but not transcendent ones! It was rude of 
the King to smoke in an open carriage with 
Queen Alexandra—gentlemen of scrupulous 
breeding refrain from such acts; and to be 
restrained from a perfectly just criticism 
has elements in it of the ridiculous. And it 
seems, somehow, as if a sovereign of high 
dignity of character would feel himself 
more honored when judged by the same 
standards by which other men are measured 
than when set apart, like an absurd godling, 
on an imaginary elevation above other crea- 
tures: The throne gives authority. It does 
not give infallibility. It does not make one 
less a mortal, nor bestow a moral immunity. 


T is surprising to find certain newspapers 

in America looking for an explanation 
for the bomb which Morales hurled at the 
King of Spain and his English bride as they 
passed from cathedral to palace after the 
wedding ceremony. These papers speak 
of the ill-fed commonality, who lead lives 
“laborious beyond American imagining.” To 
any one who knows the Spaniard that last 
idea is grotesque. Americans work harder 
from mere love of work than Spaniards do 
when lashed to a task. No one works as 
does the American. And that is one of the 
reasons why he is not “ill fed,” as he indeed 
almost never is. Spain is taxed to the limit 
of her endurance, no question; and the re- 
publican spirit which now struggles in all 
monarchies is probably awaking her to a 
consciousness of the contrast between the 
lives of royalty and those of the peasantry. 
But this is not the explanation of the bomb. 
Conditions can not explain the assassination 
of Garfield or of McKinley. Diseased in- 
tellect is the explanation. Egotism, inflamed 
and fanatical anarchy explain it—diseases 
both. “Now,” said Morales to himself, “‘be- 
fore the tyrant and his mate hatch their 
brood of tyrants, I will slay them!” And 
he ranted in the day and dreamed in the 
night. He saw himself a martyr and of 
a great company. He attached no impor- 
tance to life, whether possessed by himself 
or others. He was an iconoclastic meta- 
physician; that is to say, he was mad. The 
world is well cluttered up with lunatics, and 
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those confined within walls are few in num- 
ber compared with those who roam at large, 
cunning enough to conceal their fatal charac- 
teristics. 


HE translation into English of Carl 

Ewald’s “My Little Boy” has brought to 
the notice of thousands who did not so much 
as know the name an interest in this curi- 
ously radical Danish writer. Ewald lives, it 
appears, at Copenhagen, and is the son of a 
writer of historical and other novels. Carl 
is, however, above all things, a forester, and 


has occupied himself at intervals with school 
teaching. His interest centers in growing 
things—plants and children—and he has, 
as “My Little Boy” clearly indicates, an 
original way of writing about them. It is 
said there is little room in Denmark for such 
individualistic ideas as he advocates, even in 
the matter of dealing with children. He is 
the author of a long series of fairy tales, 
bearing such titles as “Two-legs,’ ‘The 
Quiet Pool,” “The Four Seasons” and “The 
Old Room.” These also presently are to 
appear in English. There is no question but 
that this author’s independence of style and 
idea will make for him warm friends and 
aggressive opponents. It would not, per- 
haps, take more than the slender volume, 
“My Little Boy,” to throw a Kaffeeklatsch, 
or a school board, or, perhaps, even a whole 
community into a state of educational hys- 
terics. 


OT to be in the least political, is it not 

a matter for national diversion to find 
the Democratic party, which twice divided 
itself over the radicalism of Bryan, re- 
ferring to him as a “safe and conservative 
statesman”? As a matter of fact, there was 
never a time when William Jennings Bryan, 
with the responsibility of a nation in his 
hands, and a House of Representatives, rep- 
resenting, in its plurality, a sympathy with 
his views, would not have been “safe and 
conservative.” But were there not months 
and years when such a thing could not be 
said without provoking heated discussion? 
Were there not drawing rooms where the 
name of Bryan must not be mentioned? 
Were there not colleges where he was re- 
garded by the whole body of faculty and 
students as the enemy to law and order? 
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Was there ever—still not to be political—a 
man before the American people more mis- 
represented, vilified and caricatured? Con- 
sistent in his perseverances, serene and dig- 
nified under defeat, mistaken at times, but 
never insincere, this man remains to-day 
what he always was—a man of the “plain 
people,” an idealist, yet a practical thinker; 
one with liberating tendencies, yet with a - 
strong and growing sense of responsibility, 
with a genius for eloquence, and a true pa- 
triotism. He bears, in truth, not a little re- 
semblance to the gentleman who is now in 


the White House. Their activity, the uni- 
versality of their interests, their heartiness 
of disposition and their sociological ideas are 
similar. And, the truth is, Mr. Bryan is 
much better fitted to represent the United 
States now than ever he was before in his 
life. He required the opportunities, the 
travel, the social experience and the political 
humiliation which he has had. It has all 
been good for him. He will make a strong, 
interesting and fit presidential candidate. 


T is not in the least because Tue Reaper 
chances to be published in the West that 

it protests against such stupid caricature of 
the West as exists in F. J. Stimson’s new 
novel, “In Cure of Her Soul.” The novel is 
full of interest, and has that iridescent qual- 
ity which seems to be one of the greatest of 
literary charms, suggestive, as it is, of other 
books, other countries and other centuries. 
J. S. of Dale—as Mr. Stimson is best 
known—has-a richly stored mind, and it 
seems, therefore, rather a pity that, sympa- 
thetic as he is with the South, with the East, 
with Italy, France and England, he has been 
unable to inform himself concerning the 
West. For him to be at the pains to tell us 
that, though from the West, a character 
speaks like a gentleman is really quite too 
grotesque. So is the statement that even the 
educated Westerner does not pronounce the 
“t” in gentleman—an assumption rash in an 
author who commits the following sentence: 
“Do you think what a man said in a court 
room would make a difference—to you and 
I?” Mr. Stimson presupposes a diffidence 
on the part of Westerners when brought 
in contact with New Yorkers, and he makes 
it a matter of comment that a Westerner— 
who really spoke like a gentleman—got 
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through his dinner without blundering. All 
this could be borne with some degree of hu- 
morous equanimity, however, but when he 
pictures society in the West reading avidly 
the news concerning the “‘smart set” of New 
York idlers—that small group of divorce- 
seeking, bridge-playing, ever-automobiling 
human beings who represent their own city 
as little as they do Americans at large—and 
depicts Westerners as envious of their estate 
and forming their society upon them, he is 
guilty of a sort of impiety. There are cer- 
tain insults which fail to hurt the pride, but 
which offend the spirit. Mr. Stimson has 
no right, in his efforts to be brilliant, so- 
phisticated and satirical, to belie his coun- 
trymen. 
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intentional jest of his cartoons, there is the 
yet more delightful though unintentional 
jest of having American matters presented 
in an English way. It is like encountering 
one’s own face distorted in a trick mirror. 
Mr. Browne is the kind of a man, however, 
that Americans know how to appreciate. 
He has made his own way in the face of 
great difficulties. His school education con- 
cluded at the age of eleven, when he left 
St. Mary’s National School at Nottingham 
and went to work in the Nottingham lace 
market. At the age of fourteen he was ap- 
prenticed to a lithographing firm, and served 
seven years. Meantime, however, he had 
been busying himself with black and white 
sketching, with the result that he was pres- 





TOM BROWNE 


From a portrait painted in England by C. Kay Robertson 


HE Chicago Tribune has secured the 

services of Mr. Tom Browne, the well- 
known English cartoonist, to fill the position 
which Mr. John T. McCutcheon leaves va- 
cant during his well-deserved vacation in 
Europe and the Orient. Mr. Browne is a 
draughtsman of a high order, and he can 
make a line perform jocular wonders. He 
brings utterly English eyes to the scrutiniz- 
ing of his America, and, in addition to the 


ently exhibiting at the Royal Academy. 
Painting, as well as black and white work, 
proved to be within Mr. Browne’s powers, 
and so well has he justified his talents— 
treasured under circumstances where a man 
of less strength of character would have 
sacrificed them—that he is now a member of 
the Royal Society of British Artists, and 
also of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colors. 
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LADY BEATRICE POLE-CAREW 


Said to be the most beautiful woman in England 


INERO’S latest play, “His House in 

Order,’ which has won hearty praise 
from the best critics of London, will be 
brought to America next season, when 
Mr. Frohman will present it with Margaret 
Illington in the leading réle, and John 
Drew for her opposite. Mr. William 
Archer says of the play: “Not merely in 
one or two respects has Mr. Pinero sur- 
passed himself in this stimulating and pow- 


erful work. Alike in literary strength, con- 
structive skill, fidelity of observation, depths 
of passion and keenness of satire, it leaves 
far behind the best of his previous achieve- 
ments, and it would be a hard matter to give 
it higher praise. Such a play deserves noth- 
ing less than the almost faultless representa- 
tion which it receives at St. James.” 

The outlines of the play on which the 
critics and the public have set the seal of 
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approval are as follows: The chief figure 
is young Mrs. Jesson, the second wife of 
Filmer Jesson, in whose family she first 
made her entrance as the governess of Jes- 
son’s little son. She is the daughter of a 
clergyman and is a mild demonstration of 
the theory that clergymen’s children are 
frequently a revolt from Puritanism. She 
likes life, sports and a cigarette. She comes 
into a house which has been kept in the 
most perfect order by a Miss Ridgeley, a 
relative of Jesson’s deceased wife, and as 
she shows herself to be unfitted for the 
task of preserving this high standard of 
domestic rule the authority of the house is 
taken from her and returned to the hands 
of this able factotum, whose passion for 
dusting has given her a sort of celebrity. 
Nina, the young wife, finds that the titular 
deity of the house is the dead Annabel, 
her predecessor. Her birthday is kept sa- 
credly. The memories of her are cherished. 
She is spoken of with bated breath, and her 
sudden and terrible death, which was occa- 
sioned by a runaway horse, is referred to as 
a prime catastrophe. Annabel’s large con- 
nection regard Nina as an intriguing little 
nursery maid, and treat her with icy polite- 
ness. At the opening of the play all of the 
Ridgeleys are gathered to celebrate the pre- 
sentation of a park given by Filmer Jesson 
to the city in the name of the dead wife. 
Their demeanor has frozen Nina so that she 
refuses to attend the ceremonies, though she 
knows that her absence will create a sort of 
social scandal. To this, however, she does 
not object. It will, she feels, avenge her to 
some extent for the slights and insults she 
has suffered. Fate places in her hands, 
however, a terrible weapon. Little Derek, 
the son, has occupied the rooms which were 
once the bedroom and boudoir of his sainted 
mother, the Ridgeleys considering that it 
would be impious to permit Nina to occupy 
them. Derek hears a mouse gnawing in the 


wainscot, tears away some loose boards and 
comes upon some letters which he carries to 
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Nina. These betray the fact, beyond the 
possibility of error, that Annabel was in 
love with a military man, who is still a con- 
stant visitor in the house and who is devoted 
to Derek. They show, too, that this man, 
and not Jesson, is the father of Derek. 
Had not Annabel been killed in the carriage 
accident, the two would have eloped that 
night. Nina rejoices with a natural and 
unholy joy. She means to show to the 
Ridgeleys this model wife and mother, 
whom they have idealized at her expense! 
But she unfolds her plan to a friend, Hilary 
Jesson, the brother of her husband. He is 
a much-traveled, thoughtful man, who has 
contriyed to acquire ideas of justice and 
wisdom. Hilary Jesson opposes with calm 
firmness her determination to reveal the 
character of her dead yet potent rival. 

“T declare to you,” he says, “that the 
happy people I have come across have never 
been the people who, possessing power, 
have employed it malevolently or uncharita- 
bly. At this moment you are in danger of 
putting the chances of happiness away from 
you irretrievably. More! I promise you 
that you can attain real happiness, attain 
the only solid happiness in the world, by the 
act of renunciation I urge upon you.” 

Nina is convinced, gives the letters to 
Hilary, and even attends the ceremony of 
the presentation of the park, which is given 
to the people in memory of the lost and 
loved Annabel. The Ridgeleys, seeing her 
meek, proceed to make demands of her. 
She yields to everything they ask—even 
consents to give up her only sympathetic 
companions, her dogs. But at this Hilary 
revolts. He tries to bring his brother to an 
appreciation of her good qualities, and, fail- 
ing, tells the whole story of the first wife’s 
duplicity and of Nina’s loyalty. Filmer 
Jesson sees his error, recognizes the pusil- 
lanimity of the Ridgeleys, and “puts his 
house in order” by establishing his wife 
where she belongs, as mistress of his home 
and heart. 
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THE READER’S STUDY 


Conducted by Will D. Howe 
NARRATIVE WRITING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. IX 


[Professor Alden, Ph. D., of the Leland Stanford Jr. University, has written the following article for 
Tue Reaper. Though Dr. Alden is of a D Ht family, he has won a name for himself as critic and 
D. H 


authority on forms of English verse.—W. 


ROMANCE IN THE VICTORIAN AGE 
By Raymond Macdonald Alden 


HE deaths of Scott, Coleridge and 
Lamb, the passage of the Reform Bill, 
and the accession of Queen Victoria, 
all occurring between the years 1830 and 
1837, mark the end of one age of English 
thought and the beginning of another. Pre- 
cisely at this time a new generation of 
writers began its work, and those of the new 
period who worked in fiction must needs 
make choice of the leadership of either Sir 
Walter Scott or Jane Austen, according as 
they sought to enter the field of the romance 
or the novel. 

It is a commonplace that of the two forms 
the novel rapidly took the lead, and that, 
during the great period that followed, it was 
familiar, contemporary life, treated more or 
less subjectively and from the standpoint of 
character rather than incident, which re- 
ceived the almost undivided attention of 
English narrative writers. In so self-con- 
scious and serious-minded an age, oppressed 


by a sense of the weight of human destiny, 
and busied with the study of vexing social 
problems, it was impossible to expect that 
childish abandon, that joy in mere objective 
events, which is the life of romance. So the 
period of Carlyle, Arnold and Ruskin is by 
rights the period of Dickens, Thackeray and 
George Eliot. The admirers of old Sir Wal- 
ter were never wanting, but their admiration 
was increasingly shamefaced, and his stories 
came to be put on the upper shelves. 

To survey the romance of this period, 
then, is to survey just that work which was 
least characteristic of the age. Victorian ro- 
mance is not a literary unit; it can not be 
treated as a continuous development or as 
the natural expression of its time, but it 
includes the successive and independent ef- 
forts to turn from realism to that “relief 
from the commonplace” which romance al- 
ways seeks. Since the romantic spirit never 
dies in the human heart, such relief was 
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often sought and often found. But, while it 
furnished some of the most interesting in- 
dividual works of the age, and chanced to be 
the chosen form of the two greatest artists 
in American fiction, it did not appear spon- 
taneously, but as a conscious search for nov- 
elty and adventure; and we shall find its 
buoyancy nearly always affected by the 
burdens it tried to carry,—either the burden 
of History, conceived in the conscientious 
desire to be accurate in dealing with facts, 
or the burden of Thought, from the sense of 
being in duty bound to deal with ethical and 
‘ philosophical realities. 

In the first place we have to notice in 
passing that there was a considerable num- 
ber of successors to Scott, working in the 
field of ‘‘historical” romance geographically 
localized. Some of these were voluminous 
and successful novelists, whose names, how- 
ever, have fallen into almost hopeless okliv- 
ion. Mrs. Anna Bray, for example, attained 
distinction by her series of “Romances of 
the West,” though she ventured no farther 
toward the setting sun than the western 
counties of England. She actually continued 
to produce stories until 1874, William Har- 
rison Ainsworth, publisher and magazine 
man as well as novelist, dealt with history as 
embodied in great buildings, in such ro- 
mances as “The Tower of London” (1840) 
and “Old Saint Paul’s” (1841). Horace 
Smith, chiefly remembered for the “Rejected 
Addresses,” had even in Scott’s lifetime pub- 
lished a successful romance of the age of the 
Restoration, “Brambletye House” (1826), 
which he followed by “Arthur Arundel, or a 
Tale of the English Revolution of 1688,” 
and others of the same character. Most pro- 
lific of this whole group was G. P. R. James, 
who between 1829 and 1860 produced al- 
most countless stories embodying both the 
scenery and the history of various European 
countries. Yet not one of these industrious 
authors is now remembered by the general 
reader. 

More lastingly successful was a follower 
of Cooper in the romance of the sea, the 
redoubtable Captain Frederick Marryat. 
For a man to be able to write “Captain” be- 
fore his name was of itself a credential for 
such an undertaking, and Marryat was not 
only a genuine seaman, but a humorist of a 
rough-and-ready character which reminds 
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us more of Smollett—pioneer in sea-ro- 
mances—than of Cooper. “Mr. Midship- 
man Easy” (1836) is still a favorite on the 
shelves of boys, and of men who never lose 
their boyish tastes. 

The romancers of the Gothic “tales of 
terror” had also their followers, though in 
lesser numbers and not so much by way of 
direct imitation. It was reserved for an 
American to discover that the ideal tale of 
terror, dependent for its effect on an emo- 
tion which can not be long sustained without 
either becoming utterly morbid or lapsing 
into bathos, should be concentrated and 
brief, like the concentration and brevity of 
the lyric. So Edgar Allan Poe studied and 
revealed the possibilities of the romantic 
short story, into whose narrow room he 
crowded more of terror by far than the end- 
less corridors of “The Mysteries of Udol- 
pho” had yielded. “The Fall of the House 
of Usher” (1840) and “The Masque of Red 
Death” (1842) remain his classic achieve- 
ments in this form. Twenty years later, 
when the rise of spiritualism had suggested 
new possibilities for the romance of terror, 
Bulwer-Lytton contributed to Blackwood’s 
(1860) the story of “The Haunted and the 
Haunters,” which Mr. Saintsbury has called 
“one of the most perfect things of its kind 
ever done.” 

Meantime a single writer, Emily Bronté, 
known by a single book, ‘Wuthering 
Heights” (1847), had revived the method of 
the Gothic romancers for a long story. Su- 
perficially this tale seemed to follow the 
method of the contemporary novel, set in 
familiar places; but it was essentially a ro- 
mance, although—characteristic of its age 
—its terror was derived rather less from 
external conditions than from the madness 
of a distorted human spirit. Long after- 
ward Robert Louis Stevenson produced a 


‘romance of terror in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 


Hyde” (1886), where the external horror 
becomes almost an allegory in its spiritual 
significance, the interest being in person- 
ality, though revealed in objective form. 
Turning now from the minor or sporadic 
examples of romance which are most con- 
veniently considered in connection with the 
earlier age, we come to the romancers vitally 
related to the Victorian period. And these it 
will be convenient to consider in three 
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groups: those who, as already hinted, carry 
the burden of History with their romance, 
those who carry the burden of Thought, and 
those who, freeing themselves from these 
burdens, show the unfettered joy of old- 
time romance. 

Of the burden of History Scott once 
spoke, in the privacy of his journal compar- 
ing himself with some of his imitators: 
“They have to read old books, and consult 
antiquarian collections, to get théir knowl- 
edge; I write because I have long since read 
such works, and possess, thanks to a strong 
memory, the information which they have to 
seek for.” (Diary, October 18, 1826.) But 
the distinction went farther than this: it was 
not only the contrast between a vital and a 
mechanical knowledge of the past, but it 
was the contrast between the simple pur- 
pose to please and the scientific purpose, 
which held itself to rigid realism in the use 
of historical details. Of the romances of 
this latter character, Edward Bulwer, the 
first Lord Lytton, was the most brilliant and 
successful. An extraordinarily versatile gen- 
tleman, he wrote stories over the whole 
gamut of narrative art,—philosophical, ro- 
mantic, realistic, satiric, Shandean—and, 
while quite unvisited by a ray of high cre- 
ative imagination, achieved enviable success 
in almost every experiment. His chief glory, 
however, was in revivifying earlier ages; 
and his best-loved tale, ““The Last Days of 
Pompeii” (1834), illustrates precisely the 
aim of this type of romance. Its origin, so 
we are told in the preface, was in the au- 
thor’s “‘keen desire to people once more those 
deserted streets, to repair those graceful 
ruins, to reanimate the bones which were yet 
spared to his survey, to traverse the gulf of 
eighteen centuries and to wake to a second 
existence the City of the Dead.” 

Here we see the curiously duplex purpose 
of the teller of “historical” tales; he moves 
in the realm of ascertained fact, and at the 
same time in that of creative idealism. Un- 
der obligation to the laws of both realms, he 
rarely pleases wholly either the historical 
or the literary critic. Sometimes his two ma- 
terials join crudely, and show where they 
are patched, just as in a “cyclorama” of the 
battle of Gettysburg the spectator sees won- 
deringly, after accustoming himself to the 
light of the place, where the real earth and 
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“property” grass of the foreground join 
the earth and grass that are painted in per- 
spective on the wall. Very similar is the 
impression when one follows the figures of 
Glaucus and Nidia into the worst of the 
eruption of Vesuvius, and suddenly comes 
upon a foot-note indicating Pliny or Dion 
Cassius as the authority for a descriptive 
detail. One sees the artistic paradox here— ~ 
to put it mildly; yet, after all, one must 
really admit that the thing is most skilfully 
done, and if the dead Pompeii is really made 
to live again with created human love, while 
at the same time one’s scholarly conscience 
enjoys the. comfortable certainty that the 
details of the eruption are historically sound 
—why not derive a double pleasure from the 
difficult achievement? The late Professor 
Boyesen, no mean critic, confessed that after 
reading the novels of Ebers the Egyptologist 
he felt a romantic capacity for falling in 
love with one of the mumniies in the British 
Museum. So one’s heart may be carried 
back into Lytton’s ancient world. In like 
manner he revivified a period of the history 
of his own people in “The Last of the 
Barons” (1843), a work which it is not too 
much to say must have given many a man a 
clearer conception of the Wars of the Roses 
than he had ever obtained by studying many 
a history carefully and with tears. In the 
preface to this later work the author dis- 
tinguished his historical tales from those of 
Scott on precisely the ground which we have 
taken. His aim, he said, was “to illustrate 
the actual history of the period, and to bring 
into fuller display than general history itself 
has done the characters of the principal per- 
sonages of the time, the motives by which 
they were probably actuated, the state of 
parties, the condition of the people and the 
great social interests.” This is the burden 
of History. 

Next in this group comes Charles Kings- 
ley, who in “Westward Ho!” (1855) did for 
the England of Elizabeth what Lytton had 
done for the England of Edward IV. It 
was a great task to reproduce those spacious 
times, and their eager, world-conquering 
spirit; and the result, if not ideally success- 
ful, was noble and stimulating. This book 
remains perhaps the best single help to an 
understanding, in our more hesitant and 
humdrum days, of the devotion of the old- 
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time Englishman to Protestantism, imperial- 
ism, and chivalry, as embodied in the Virgin 
Queen. Again Kingsley attempted the same 
task for the fifth century in “Hypatia” 
(1853) and for the earliest English period 
in “Hereward” (1866). 

Not only did the historical romance at- 
tract its own peculiar workmen, but almost 
every novelist of the realistic school made 
some notable experiment in its field. Dick- 
ens went no further back than the French 
Revolution, and his “Tale of Two Cities” 
(1859) has remained one of the most popu- 
lar, though not one of the best of his works. 
Charles Reade, after a number of successes 
in the realistic novel, turned to the early 
Renaissance in “The Cloister and_ the 
Hearth” (1860), an attempt to study the 
conflict between classical ideals and medie- 
val Christianity by the method of historical 
realism, as is suggested by the sub-caption, 
“A matter-of-fact romance.” A more im- 
portant study of the Renaissance had al- 
ready been undertaken by George Eliot, and 
the outcome was “Romola” (1863). This 
marvelously painstaking picture of the Flor- 
ence of Savonarola and the Humanists has 
been treated by the critics almost as a fail- 
ure, because marked so plainly by laborious 
rather than spontaneous execution. Being 
weighted not only by this burden of study, 
but also by its author’s ever-present sense of 
the moral difficulty of human life, “Romola” 
could not possibly attain the energy and 
freedom, the epic movement and daylight 
atmosphere, of the great romances. Yet 
it is an exceedingly noble work, as a study 
both of a past age and of the perpetual 
problems of human character. 

But the earliest of the instances in which 
a novelist of the other school turned to the 
region of romance is the most important of 
them all. This was“‘Henry Esmond” (1852), 
written by that novelist who of the whole 
group one would have said had in him least 
of the spirit of romance. Thackeray’s stud- 
ies in eighteenth century biography were 
the origin of the story, and although the age 
depicted was not a distant one, his effort 
to revivify it accurately—adopting even its 


familiar style, in the autobiographical meth- | 


od of composition—was perhaps more diffi- 
cult than to attempt the same thing for the 
fifth or the fifteenth century. The outcome 
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was so splendid that some have claimed. for 
it—like Professor W. L. Phelps, for ex- 
ample, its recent editor—the place of the 
best historical romance in the English lan- 
guage. It is perhaps true that the paradox 
we have noticed, in the blending of his- 
torical and imaginative material, is more ad- 
mirably solved in “Henry Esmond” than 
in any other instance. Yet in reading it we 
are nevertheless not wholly in the romantic 
region. It does not escape the method and 
spirit of its author’s age, or attain that free- 
dom from detail, that indifference to real- 
ism, which characterize the veritable ro- 
mance. It does have the brilliant action and 
the warmth of sentiment proper to the type; 
but it stands close to its material, not wor- 
shiping its heroes from afar. Thackeray 
can not put off his spectacles. He has no 
desire to view history with the boyish aban- 
don of Scott, in all the splendors of her 
embroidered robes. On the contrary, says 
Esmond: “I wonder shall History ever pull 
off her periwig and cease to be court-ridden? 
, I would have history familiar 
rather than heroic.” This is the voice of 
the historical novel, but not of romance. 

We now turn to our second group—the 
romances that carry the burden of ethics and 
philosophy. Two of the preceding group, 
“Hypatia” and “Romola,” really belong here 
quite as properly. “‘Hypatia,” indeed, is an 
admitted and notable example of the effort 
to romanticise dogma. Its sub-title, “New 
Foes with an Old Face,” shows that Kings- 
ley intended its lesson to be applied to his 
own time, and it ends with a homily appro- 
priate to his pulpit; but for the serious 
reader the interpretation of the early con- 
flict of pagan and Christian thought consti- 
tutes its noblest charm. Less controversial, 
but even more frankly expository, was the 
purpose of John Henry Shorthouse in the 
story of “John Inglesant” (1880), a study 
of the conflicting religious movements of the 
seventeenth century in England and Italy. 
The author explains his work as of the new 
species of “philosophical romance ;” and the 
effect of the whole, despite a brilliant gath- 
ering of materials of character, incident, 
and dramatic situation, is so expository as 
to endanger the claims of the book as a 
work of art. 

Greatest of the romancers in this group is 
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the American master of the craft, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Here, indeed, we are, from 
one point of view, more secure of our posi- 
tion in the field of romance than in the case 
of any of the historical tales. For Haw- 
thorne, making no effort to cling to particu- 
lar facts, claimed all the privileges of his 
art. “A novel,” he said (in the preface to 
“The House of Seven Gables”), “is pre- 
sumed to aim at a very minute fidelity, not 
merely to the possible, but to the probable 
and ordinary course of man’s experience ;” 
not so the romance. So, while treating of 
characters no farther distant in time than 
the colonial period, and placing them in his 
own Salem—or, at the farthest, in familiar 
Italian scenes—he makes them less vivid 
in detail, from the standpoint of realism, 
than they might have been had they been 
dwellers in some ancient city of dreams 


“All unassailable by sea or land.” 


The substance of his story, though “‘prolong- 
ing itself into our own broad daylight” (his 
own words again), is to bring with it “some 
of its legendary mist;” and it is meant, not 
so much to revivify the past by uncovering it 
to the garish day, as to throw into the gray 
lights of a more romantic time the spiritual 
problems of the ever-present. 

In his indifference, then, to realistic de- 
tail, and—one may add—in his capacity for 
portraying exceptional moments, Hawthorne 
is the most purely romantic of any of the 
writers we are considering. On the other 
hand, it may be said that the fact that his 
interest is always so much more in the spirit- 
ual than in the objective makes him less a 
romancer than any other claiming the name. 
Every character in his books casts a shadow, 
and it is this shadow, the symbol of some 
non-objective reality, which perpetually 
calls the attention away from the material 
substance. To the merely material the au- 
thor is indeed sometimes so indifferent as al- 
most to madden a reader of the matter-of- 
fact type. Did the scarlet A really show 
on Dimmesdale’s breast? Had Donatello 
really the ears of a faun? Hawthorne tells 
us that for the reader who persists in these 
prying questions, the work has been written 
in vain. It is significant that this story of 
Donatello, called in America “The Marble 
Faun” (1860), was published in England 
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under the title “Transformation.” This was 
the shadow-theme or abstraction back of the 
objective theme. In the same way “The 
Scarlet Letter” (1850) might have been 
called ‘Retribution,’ and “The House of 
Seven Gables” (1851), “Inheritance.” So 
Hawthorne spiritualized the romance, as 
Wagner later did certain of the primitive 
epics, appealing to the universal instinct for 
great moments or incidents, but making these 
not the careless triumphs of physical energy, 
but the supreme revelations of spiritual law. 
As Milton’s great poem is the epic of Puri- 
tanism in England, so “The Scarlet Letter” 
may be called the epic of Puritanism in 
America, showing how Paradise was lost in 
the old way in the new world. 

Finally, we come to the romancers who, 
dropping both the burden of history and the 
burden of thought, revived the joyous ro- 
mance of earlier, care-free days. Until 
recently the members of this group worthy 
of the attention of students of literature 
have been very few; for it was hard, indeed, 
for any man of the late nineteenth century 
to set his hand to serious literary workman- 
ship, and take no thought for the problems 
of human life. So the pure romance was 
largely given over to those who had learned 
the use of the cheapest materials of the art. 
But there were some who revived the old 
form with real distinction, and whose roman- 
tic spirit was that of maturity which has pre- 
served the best things of youth. Three such 
names are all that can be mentioned here,— 
the names of men who entered the field of 
romance by very different but equally legit- 
imate paths. 

The first of them, William Morris, be- 
longs less to prose narrative than to the do- 
main of poetry; but his name must not be 
passed by, since it was he who, more than 
any other one man, helped to preserve the 
vitality of literary romanticism at the height 
of the realistic period. For Morris, of 
course, the source of all inspiration for this 
work was the store of the early narrative lit- 
erature of the race, and in the spirit of those 
primitive ages of story—reborn, not merely 
imitated, in him—he undertook to make his 
contemporaries become as little children. In 
his works there is less significance than 
commonly in the distinction between verse 
and prose, and it is therefore of little mo- 
ment that the prose tales, properly within 
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the scope of the present study, are those 
of his late and less influential period. They 
include the series of romances beginning 
with “The House of the Wolfings” (1889) 
and ending with “The Sundering Flood” 
(1898). But Morris’ strongest influence is 
of the days of “The Earthly Paradise” 
(1870). 

Richard Blackmore was the author of a 
number of romances during the last thirty 
years of the century, but seems likely to be 
remembered as a man of one book,—“‘Lorna 
Doone” (1869). In this case the path into 
romance was by way of nature—an accepted 
route for the poet, but not so well trodden 
by the novelist. In a sense “‘historical,” since 
it treats of English life in the seventeenth 
century, “Lorna Doone” is nevertheless 
wholly free from the burden of history. 
When the hero goes up to London and meets 
the terrible Judge Jeffreys, we know that he 
is altogether greater than his judge, and 
that his object in going to town is not pri- 
marily to coincide with historical events. The 
chief interest of the story is shut up in the 
Doone Valley, which, like a true valley of 
romance, is located with geographical ex- 
actness, and yet has never been seen by the 
eye of man; and whether it be in this tale 
or in some of the lesser ones (like “Alice Lor- 
raine,” for example, which moves between 
the English countryside and the Spain of 
the Napoleonic wars), the author finds his 
perpetual source of joy in the orchards, 
lanes and downs of his native landscape—in 
blossom time, fishing time, or the time of 
fruit harvest. Throughout Blackmore’s work, 
too, the stream of simple romantic love runs 
limpid and free, checked by the eddies of 
circumstance, but never made turbid by 
the inner conflicts that beset the lovers cre- 
ated by the subjective novelist. For such 
reasons as these, though they are not of the 
most unimpeachable workmanship, his best 
tales still hold their place. 

Now at length we come to the name of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, best beloved of all 
the late Victorians, and alone worthy to 
stand beside Scott, if measured by the im- 
petus he gave to the progress of romance. 
Stevenson, more than any other, entered this 
field by deliberate artistic choice. He has 
told us of the conscious beginnings of 
“Treasure Island” (1883), a story of ad- 


venture concocted to fit a boyish map of 
a distant region, and of “The Master of 
Ballantrae” (1889), designed in a spirit of 
emulation, as a tale “of many years and 
countries,’ which should have the ‘same 
large features” as Clark Russell’s “Phantom 
Ship.” Thus deliberating on the formule 
of romance, he constructed works which go 
far to prove that ingenious care may rival 
spontaneity. 

Stevenson has also told us of his theory 
of the art. It seemed to him that the age 
into which he was born was far too much 
possessed by the realist’s love of detail; that 
action—big, effective, stirring—counted for 
more ‘as a permanent element in the appeal 
of any artist’s work; that even the subtler 
and more spiritual elements of human life 
can be most effectively expressed in terms 
of the objective; and that even the realists 
are best at the moments when they write 
most like the romancers. So, against the tend- 
ency of the time “to look somewhat down 
on incident, and reserve admiration for the 
clink of teaspoons and the accents of the 
curate,” he set that part of life “where the 
interest turns not upon what a man shall 
choose to do, but on how he manages to do 
it; . . . onthe problems of the body 
and of the practical intelligence, in clean, 
open-air adventure, the shock of arms, or 
the diplomacy of life.” (“A Gossip on Ro- 
mance.”) Deliberately discarding the sub- 
jective method, in which—as certain of his 
writings seem to indicate—he might have ex- 
celled, he sought his triumph in the con- 
crete. Whether in the boy’s tale of “Treas- 
ure Island,” or the more elaborate and ma- 
ture manner of “Kidnaped” (1886) and 
“David Balfour” (1893; called “Catriona” 
in England), he moves swiftly on, without 
pause for reflection, for psychological com- 
plexes, or the filling in of daily detail; and 
his reader follows him as if in a day of sport 
out-of-doors, a perfect boy again, an eager 
animal, breathlessly pursuing the incident, 
and forgetting that on most days it is an- 
other side of life that he holds to be most 
important. Stevenson even discarded very 
considerably the use of the admittedly ro- 
mantic, but still immaterial, motif of love, 
doubtless genuinely believing (like Scott be- 
fore him) that it plays a much slighter part 
in human affairs than is conventionally sup- 
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posed. But later, after having suffered re- 
proach for this and being inwardly convicted 
of error, he showed in “David Balfour” that 
he could treat of love in a manner both ap- 
propriate to the story of action and satisfy- 
ing to the deeper feelings; here, therefore, 
excelling Scott himself, as he also did in 
workmanship both of plot and style. How 
much farther he might have gone in deep- 
ening the humaner elements of his art it is, 
alas! impossible to say. 

An jnteresting contrast may be noted be- 
tween the attitude of Scott and Stevenson 
with respect to their type of narrative art. 
Scott was a romancer because he was born 
so—hare-brained, forever boyish, deeply in- 
terested in the external world, comparatively 
unvexed by the problems and ideals of more 
reflective men. He himself knew this won- 
derfully well, and estimated his work ac- 
cordingly, setting a higher value on the more 
subtle and subjective art of the realist,—as 
in the famous passage where he contrasts 
his “big bow-wow style” with the manner 
of Miss Austen. With Stevenson, as we 
have already seen, the reverse is true. Nat- 
urally reflective, with a keen sense of human 
difficulty, he nevertheless determined to fol- 
low what he called “the poetry of circum- 
stance,’ and to elaborate by unremitting 
pains what Scott had struck out with care- 
less ease. His tales are therefore in a 
sense an affectation of the simplicity of the 
real age of romance, just as his “Garden of 
Verses” is an affectation of the simplicity of 


Blake’s child poetry, and as his prayers are 
an affectation of the simplicity of those of 
the early church. But in all these cases it 
is so noble an affectation that one repents 
of using the word. No other method was, in 
fact, possible for one who would secure by 
art what in his age could not be had by na- 
ture. For the whole tenor of this article has. 
been to the effect that in an age of realism, 
of accuracy of detail, of self-consciousness, 
romance has to be sought out deliberately 
(save in the case of an occasional wayfaring 
man strayed from his proper period), as a 
refuge from the contemporary. That we 
shall ever be able wholly to go back to the 
childlike ages, forgetting the accumulations 
of the more careful days of the past two 
centuries, seems impossible; but we shall 
certainly always need the moments of relief 
which the pure romancers bring us. That 
Mr. Hardy’s “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” 
and Stevenson’s “David Balfour” could have 
been produced in England within the space 
of two or three years is a noble instance of 
the splendid poise and richness of Nature. 
Having led us to the more and more inti- 
mate and painful study of ourselves, she 
bids us now and again drop it all, as Chau- 
cer did his books in Maytime— 


“Farwel my studie, as lasting that se- 
soun, ’— 


come out of doors, and live by the impulses 
of the merely visible world. At such mo- 
ments Romance is her seneschal-in-chief. 


THE CITIZEN 


By Witter Bynner 


F I were in the country now, 

There'd be the roads and hills, 
The grasses under sky and bough, 

The brooks and straying rills, 
Where I might come and find your face 
Alive in some remembered trace. 


Here in the city are but bars 
To sentimental traces, 
For in the streets and in the cars 
I see a thousand faces; 
And yet the more of them I see, 
The more is yours the one for me. 
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A LIE 





SENATOR of ancient Rome 
Quite late one night was going home, 
With his hic, haec, hoc, 
As he walked around the block, 
And the moon was on the grand old Colo- 
seum. 
Profoundly wished that conscript peer 
To hail a hansom charioteer. 
With his hic, haec, hoc, 
As he trudged around the block, 
But he didn’t have the Roman coin to fee 


? 


em. 


At last he said, “Great Cesar’s ghost! 
I’m either stolen, strayed or lost 
With my hic, haec, hoc. 
It is nearly three o’clock 
And seven moons are shining on the Tiber. 
I’ve looked too much, meseems, since 
lunch 
On Scipio’s Falernian punch, 
With my hic, haec, hoc, 
And this walk around the block 
Is hard upon a jolly old imbiber.” 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


T ROME 


At last he walked so far, they say, 
He passed the noble Appian way 
With his hic, haec, hoc, 
And it gave him such a shock 
That he almost lost his Latin conjugation, 
When a pretorian on his round 
That rashly roaming Roman found 
And he said, “Hac hunc! 
If ye haven’t got no bunk 
Come hither and I'll lock you in the sta- 
tion.” 


So late next day to ancient Rome 
That Senator went meekly home, 
With his hic, haec, hoc,— 
It was four p. M. o'clock, 
And his caput seemed too large for Poly- 
phemus. 
When questioned, “Whither didst thou hie?” 
He tersely answered, “Alibi! 
With my hic, haec, hoc— 
I have traveled every block 
Of this grand old town of Romulus and 
Remus !” 








